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(c) 1928 by Harlan P. Kelsey 
May-time among the Flowering Crabs in the Arnold Arboretum 


Sold by the Issued 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery Twice a Month 
(Harlan P. Kelsey, Owner) 

Salem, Mass. 


(See Back Cover) 













COTONEASTERS 


ELIGHTFUL shrubs for foundation planting 

—some deciduous, others evergreen—clothed 

in wonderful fall coloring. Myriads of white or 

pink blossoms in May, followed in fall by a wealth 

of showy black or red (mostly red) fruits which 
persist till late winter and early spring. 

















C. adpressa, Creeping cotoneaster. Evergreen foliage; 
red berries. 3 to 4 in. $1.50 each, $12.50 for 10. 


C. humifusa. Very small; valuable as a ground 
cover. 3 to 4 in. $1.50 each; $12.50 for 10. 


C. microphylla wheeleri, Rockspray. Splendid for 
rock garden. 3 to 4 in. $1.00 each; $9.00 for 10. 


May we send you further information about these 
charming shrubs and other rare and unusual plants 
growing in our nurseries? Write us today. 


Hicks’ Nurseries 
Box E Westbury, L. I., New York 
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STANDARD 
TREE ROSES 


The finest collection of Tree 
Roses ever offered in this coun- 
try. Grown on the highlands of 
Oregon, where the best Roses are 
grown. We can supply such 
varieties as Los Angeles, Hadley, 
Independence Day, Sunburst, 
Caroline Testout, Columbia, 
Ctc., O06., G80. 


PRICE ' 
$3.00 each; 30.00 per dozen. 
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Send for our Silver Anniversary 
Catalogue containing full descrip- 
tions and varieties we have to offer. 


TOTTY’S 


NEW JERSEY 
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den Day Lilies 


“Beautiful by Day,” the translation of the botanical name, aptly 
describes these desicable plants. On moist banks, along streams, and 
in other like places, they ate among our most desirable and showy 
perennials. % 


Varieties Developed by Mr. Farr 


From thousands of seedlings a few outstanding varieties were 
selected by Mr. Farr for introduction. These include Ophir, Man- 
darin and Golconda at $2 each or three of each for $15. 

The Farr strain of Citrina Hybrids produces larger and more widely 
expanded flowers than the original i ies; late blooming, 
continuing until September; $1 for three, $2.50 for 
We also have Florham, Kwanso fl.-pl., at $1 
Sovereign and Fulva, at 85 cents for three 
three plants of one kind sold). You may 
each variety (12 plants) for $3.50. 


Farr’s Pricelist for 1928 


features Farr’s Famous Irises, perennials, shrubs, flowering trees, and ever- 
greens. We shall be glad to send you a copy on request. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 


Box 134 Weiser Park, Penna. 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Visit 
Nursery 


Ask for 
Catalogs 





Hundreds of ae of 
Perennial Plants 


Nearly a thousand varieties of Hardy Plants for rock-gardens, old-fashioned 
gardens, ground-covers, for woodland plantings, for dry soils and for moist 
places, including Aconitums, Adonis, Anthericums, Asters, Hardy Astilbes, 
Campanulas (Thelham Beauty and others), Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, 
Doronicums, Epimediums, Eremurus, Hybrid Heucheras, German and Japanese 
Irises, Potentillas, Primula, Trollius and others. These plants can be supplied 
in almost unlimited quantities, and for plantings of any magnitude. 


A new publication, covers Hardy Plants and 
Hardy Herbaceous Plants. Their Uses, plants for old-fashioned gardens, 


new gardens and borders. A copy will be mailed to those who intend to plant perennials. 


Our Specialties 


Magnolias, Azalea Mollis and A. Pontica. Hardy Evergreen Azaleas, Lilacs, 
Cotoneasters, Japanese Maples and Weeping Flowering Cherries, Blue Spruce, 
grafted, Koster and Moerheim varieties; Red and White Dogwood. 


Evergreens, Rhododendrons Pot-Grown Plants and Vines 
Evergreens, Rhododendrons, Evergreen Ampelopsis, Aristolochia, Bignonias, Coto- 
Azaleas, Evergreen Shrubs, Deciduous neasters, Euonymus in variety. Honey- 
Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plants,  guckle, Ivies, Silver Lace Vine, Wisterias. 
Hardy Vines. 


Reses by Bobbink & Atkins 


We grow several hundred thousand Roses in several hundred varieties. Our Rose 
Catalogue is profusely illustrated in color, describing and pricing nearly a thousand 
varieties of older favorite Roses as well as the newest novelties. All are classified and 
arranged to help the buyer. 

In your request it is important to state definitely 

what you intend to plant. We issue several catalogues. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS Rutherford, New Jersey 


Please mention this Advertisement 
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Boston Florists 
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PE ia 


124 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 








6 i Pin 


Mien lorist 
67 BEACON STREET Flowers 
Phones: Telegraphed 


Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 








Carbone 


FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 


Phone KENmore 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 











HOUGHTON GORNEY 








UNDER THF PARK ST. CHURCH 


BOSTON 
MASS.// \ EE 

















EARTHENWARE 
Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 
A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 


205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 














LATER’S 
UPERB 


DELPHINIUM 


“STANDARD-SUPREME” 


Grown from the> World’s finest Wrexham 


stock including, Hoodacres, Advancement, 
Coquette, 
stock winning the coveted A. =. 
awards for 1925 and 1927. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. References 
on request. 
Large selected plants $5.00 pér doz. 
VICTOR O. B. SLATER 
Delphinium Specialist 
Pairhaven 


Wales, etc. Also from the 7 


Massachusetts 
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Late April Work 


FINISH planting deciduous trees and shrubs as soon as possible. 
One exception is the Magnolia which may be transplanted 
just as well in May. ‘There is no special hurry about evergreens. 


Do not delay repairing the lawn any longer than necessary. 
Grass seeds start best when sown very early. 


All the mid-summer and later flowering perennials may be 
divided now. Most perennials need to be divided once in three 
years, although there are exceptions like the peony and the gas 
plant. Hardy chrysanthemums do best if divided every year. 
Each small piece will make a blooming plant by autumn. There 
is no better time for dividing chysanthemums and for making 
new plantations. Three good crowns with a well developed 
root are sufficient. 


As soon as delphiniums start to grow they should be sprayed 
with bordeaux mixture, with del-bli, or with some other prepara- 
tions. This also applies to hollyhocks. 


Complete the planting of new roses as soon as possible. It 
is a good time to give the rose bed an application of bone meal 
and sheep manure. 

Harden off plants in the cold frame by leaving off the glass 
before setting them in an open ground. 


Start planting gladioli for extra early flowers. 


Give the hardy border an application of bone meal or sheep 
manure or pulverized poultry manure. 


Be careful not to dig up late appearing perennials like mal- 
lows and platycodons. 

Set out Japanese Anemones as early as possible but do not 
dig around established plants. 


Sow sweet peas immediately, planting them five inches deep 
and not too thick. 


Sow seeds of lettuce, onions, beets, carrots, parsnips, radishes 
and the vegetable oyster. It is a good plan to mix a few radish 
seeds as they will come up quickly and mark the rows. 





i New York Florists 














NEW YORK, N. Y. 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Machasset, L. I. 











David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of the 
country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 

















Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 








Just the better bulbs 
and hardy plants 
Write for catalogue 


MOUNT AIRY GARDENS 
Stamford, Conn. 














IRIS PEONIES 
Catalogue 


GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Chinese Fleece Vine 
(Polygonum Auberti) 


HIS comparatively new, tall growing hardy vine is 

attracting everyone with its delicate and appealing 
beauty. 
Its graceful, feathery sprays of damask-white blossoms 
delight the eye late in summer, just before the Clematis is 
in bloom. 
Those we offer are strong, well developed 3-year old plants 
from 6-inch pots at $1.75 each. 

If you haven't a copy of our 1928 Handbook, 
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one will gladly be sent on request. 
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Spiraea 
Trichocarpa 


(Korean Spiraea) 


A flowering shrub 


of distinction bringing 
new delights and thrills to 
your garden. It is impossible 
to adequately portray or describe 
the beauty of Spiraea trichocarpa. 
A medium height shrub with spread- 
ing, arching, drooping branches, 
flowering freely in late June. Strong 
field-grown plants, 2 to 3 ft. tall, 
$1.50 each. 











This and many other interesting new 
plants are listed and described in our 
catalog LANDSCAPES AND GAR- 
DENS for 1928. Write for your 
copy now. 


Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries 
Framingham, Massachusetts 























5O Perennials 


for $107 


(Usual low price $13.50) 


Fifty hardy flowering plants in ten popular 
varieties. Will make a colorful border or 
small garden. A very special value to 


Make New Friends 


and to give pleasure to many old ones. 





5 Achillea ‘‘The Pearl’ White 
5 Larkspur Light Blue 
5 Shasta Daisy White 
5 Fox Glove Purple 
5 Double Crimson Avens Red 
5 Blush Lupine Pink 


5 Persian Daisy 
5 Colorado Columbine 


Assorted 
Blue 6 White 
5 Lance Coreopsis Yellow 
5 Grass Pink Assorted 


_— a, © 


All these perennials are extra heavy two year field 
grown clumps—the finest quality that can be grown. 
Price f.o.b. Framingham. Please send remittance with 
order. 


Be sure to send for our new Year Book and Catalog— 
a valuable guide to Home Landscaping and a complete 
catalog of Evergreens, Flowering Shrubs, Shade 
Trees, Perennials, Roses, Iris, Peonies, etc. Also many 
special offers, intriguing novelties in Seeds, Tools, 
Sprays, Fertilizers, Garden Furniture. EVERYTHING 
FOR THE GARDEN—mailed FREE on request. 


‘fittle Tree Farms 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 


Box H-4 























BRECKS 
Summer - Flowering Bulbs 


ACIDANTHERA BICOLOR 


Valuable Cape bulbs, each stalk having from 4 to 8 beautiful creamy white, 
fragrant flowers, with a purple-maroon blotch at the base of the petals. 
Each 25c; doz. $2.50; per 100 $20.00. 


CALLA LILIES 


Alba Maculata (Spotted Calla). Bright green foliage, thickly mpotied silver 
white; flowers pure white. Suitable as a pot plant or garden flower. Very 
effective; used as a border plant. Each 50c; doz. $5.00; per 100 $40.00. 

Elliottiana. Pure golden yellow flower, foliage delicately spotted. If planted 
outside in May they will blossom well in the autumn. Bach 50c; doz. $5,00. 


CINNAMON VINE 


Hardy climber, shining green foliage, fragrant white flowers. Each 15c; 


doz. $1.50. 
GLORIOSA—The Climbing Lily 
Rothschildiana. A beautiful tropical climber growing 10 feet high, producing 
wonderful lily-like flowers of yellow and scarlet; excellent for conservatory 
and greenhouse. Extra Large Flowering-sized Bulbs, each $2.00. 


HYACINTHUS CANDICANS 
A hardy summer-flowering Hyacinth with rye’ wore of pure white flowers. 
Three feet high. Doz. $1. 50; per 100 $10. 
ISMENE acaddines 


The flowers are of large size the form of an Amaryllis, pure snow white, and 
are also exceedingly fragrant. Large omens bulbs begin to flower in a few 
weeks after planting. Each 50c; doz. $5.0 


pent no ahaa ad Tuberosa 


Double Pearl Excelsior. Very easily grown. Before potting remove the small 
offsets, use rich loam and start in hot-bed or in house; do not set out until 
all danger from frost is past. 


Single exican Everbloo g. Begins to flower in July and continues 
throughout the season, each bulb throwing from 2 to 5 flower spikes in 


suce ession, 
Each 10c; doz. $1.00; per 100 $7.50 


1818 BRECK’S 1928 





85 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for Free Catalog 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Cactus Garden Remains in New York 


ITHOUT doubt the cactus garden in New York was 

the outstanding feature of this spring’s flower shows. 
The novel character of this exhibit, its comprehensiveness, 
and the manner in which it was staged placed it in a class 
by itself. It is safe to say that the average visitor, unless he 
had traveled in the west, had no conception of the variety 
of cacti in this country. The garden as shown in New York 
was made possible through the effort of Mrs. Sherman Hoyt, 
a member of the Pasadena (California) Garden Club and the 
Garden Club of America, Mrs. Luis J. Franke, chairman of 
the New York State conservation committee, being especially 
active. 

The actual work was done by O. W. Howard of Beverly 
Farms, Calif., a well known nature lover and horticulturist 
who has, several times in the past, prepared gardens for flower 
shows in California. It was such a show, indeed—the one 
held in Pasadena last year—which inspired Mrs. Hoyt to plan 
this New York exhibit. Mrs. Hoyt and Mr. Howard spent 
almost six months traveling over the desert country taking 
photographs and collecting specimens, including representa- 
tive plant life, animal life, birds’ nests and rabbit warrens. 


Almost a carload of material was shipped to New York, 
including much native rock and sand. In addition there were 
several airplane shipments containing more perishable mate- 
rial. ‘he desert was set up in front of a specially panoramic 
background 48 feet long and 8 feet high. 

It will be very interesting news to those who saw this 
wonderful cactus garden that it is to be be rebuilt at the 
Bronx Botanical Garden, where it will become a permanent 
display in one of the greenhouses. This has been made pos- 
sible by the Horticultural Society of New York aided by the 
generous co-operation of Mrs. Hoyt and the Garden Club of 
America. The new setting will be much more effective than 
the one in the Grand Central Palace and will be larger, much 
additional plant material being added. 


Japanese Flowering Cherries 

Japanese flowering cherries, first introduced into the United 
States in 1862 and now established throughout the eastern 
part of the country, have become of increasing interest during 
the last 10 years, according to Paul Russell, assistant botanist 
in the United States Department of Agriculture, and more 
than a dozen nurseries are offering from one to ten of the best 





Cactus Garden at the New York Flower Show 
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varieties. Mr. Russell has just completed a history of the 
introduction of these trees and a description of the numerous 
varieties, their culture, propagation, and adaptation. The 
publication is known as Circular 31-C, “Japanese Flowering 
Cherries,” and may be obtained from the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington. 

Probably the best known and most popular collection of 
flowering cherries is that in Potomac Park, Washington, 
D. C. In 1912, through the generosity of the city of Tokyo, 
Japan, nearly 2,000 trees, including the best varieties known 
to Japanese horticulturists, were presented to the city of 
Washington and planted in Potomac Park. The earliest 
flowering variety of this collection, the Yoshino, which en- 
circles the Tidal Basin with nearly 1,000 trees, burst into 
bloom usually late in March or early in April. The other 11 
varieties growing along the East and West Drives open their 
flowers in rapid succession about the time the Yoshino has 
ceased blooming, making a continuous display for more than 
a month. 

The largest varietal collection of these cherries has been 
assembled at the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
and an excellent collection is also maintained at Highland 
Park, Rochester, N. Y. Of the more than 100 varieties recog- 
nized by Japanese horticulturists, 40 are listed as growing at 
the Arnold Arboretum. 

At the present time it is known that these cherries can be 
grown Satisfactorily throughout the Eastern States generally, 
with the exception of the far South and extreme North, where 
sufficient tests have not yet been made. ‘They do well on the 
Pacific coast, from central California to Washington. In 
general, it may be said that the flowering cherries can be 
grown throughout the same areas as the peach, and even 
somewhat farther north. 


Lecture at West Chester 

It is announced that Mr. Arthur C. Pillsbury is to give 
his lecture on “‘Life Secrets of Wild Flowers’’ with five reels 
of moving pictures, in the Philips Memorial Auditorium, 
West Chester, Pa., on Tuesday, May 1, at 8.15 p.m. The 
West Chester Garden Club is sponsoring this lecture, but the 
proceeds are to go to the Chester County Fund for Regional 
Planning of the Tri-State district, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware. 


Summer School of Horticulture 

The Massachusetts Agricultural College at Amherst, 
Mass., is to hold a summer school of horticulture in land- 
scape gardening the coming summer. There are courses on 
garden flowers, plant materials, garden design and other 
phases of landscape gardening. Sessions will open July 5 and 
will continue for six weeks. 


Next Year’s Flower Shows 

It is announced that the tenth annual flower and garden 
show of the Society of American Florists will be held in 
Buffalo, N. Y., April 6-14, 1929. 

The sixteenth annual international flower show in New 
York next year will be held in the Grand Central Palace, 
probably March 11-16. 


Gardening Course for Women 

The School of Horticulture for Women at Ambler, Pa., 
is offering an intensive course in gardening during the month 
of August. The course is planned especially for students who 
are interested in the design and development of their own 
gardens or in commercial projects. The subjects offered are 
floriculture, landscape design, trees and shrubs, and soils. A 
number of interesting trips are planned to visit some of the 
beautiful gardens in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 
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Federated Garden Clubs of New York 


At the fourth annual meeting of the Federated Garden 
Clubs of New York State, the following officers were elected: 


President, Mrs. Fred. Joel Swift 
Vice-Presidents: 

First, Mrs. John Wm. Draper 

Second, Mrs. William Crocker 

Third, Mrs. Louise B. Wilder 

Fourth, Mrs. John R. McGinley 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Fred. V. Green 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Arthur Knapp 
Treasurer, Mrs. Samuel A. Brown 
Honorary President, Mrs. John W. Paris 

The new president was formerly president of the Nyack 


Garden Club and is an enthusiastic garden maker. Thirty-six 
clubs were represented at the meeting and special interest was 
shown in Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin’s report on billboards and 
roadsides. 

The annual luncheon was held at the Hotel Biltmore and 
was attended by over 400 women, all interested in horticul- 
tural matters. Following the luncheon two half-hour talks 
were given, one by Mr. John C. Wister of Philadelphia on 
irises, and one by Mrs. Edward Harding on peonies. 


A Tree Planting Program 

The Massachusetts Department of Conservation, which 
each year turns out from its nurseries from 3,000,000 to 
4,000,000 young transplants to be set out on waste land 
throughout the Commonwealth, has just begun its annual 
tree planting program. The stock is planted on the Depart- 
ment’s own reservations, on the land of state institutions, and 
on town forest land. Surplus stock is sold to private owners 
for planting within the state. Only trees of timber species 
are produced, and stock is not sold for ornamental or resale 
purposes, but only for economically reforesting idle and waste 
land. 


Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts 
The various clubs belonging to the Garden Club Federa- 
tion of Massachusetts are making many plans for the coming 
season and some of the programs have been announced in 
part as follows: 
GROTON GARDEN CLUB 


MAY 1. Plant exchange day. 
MAY 22. Visits to local gardens. 
JUNE —. Flower exhibition. 
PEABODY GARDEN CLUB 
MAY 17. Conference of neighboring clubs including those of Lynn, 


Salem, Beverly, Marblehead and Danvers. Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr., 
president of the federation, is expected to be present. 


LOWELL GARDEN CLUB 


MAY 15. Spring flower show at All Souls Church. 
JUNE 12. Iris and peony show. 
JUNE 7-15. Between these days the garden of the president, Mrs. 


Thomas Nesmith, will be open to visitors from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Mrs. Nesmith specializes in irises. 


MARBLEHEAD GARDEN CLUB 


JUNE 15. A lecture by Herbert W. Gleason on ‘‘Notable Gardens of New 
England.’’ High School Hall, 8 p.m. 
SWAMPSCOTT GARDEN CLUB 
JUNE —. Lecture by Eleanor Manning on ‘‘Intimate Gardens’’ at the 
home of Mrs. C. A. Proctor. 
COMMUNITY GARDEN CLUB OF DUXBURY 
MAY 26. Plant sale of the surplus of members’ gardens, the proceeds to 
be used for school garden. 
JUNE 27. Pilgrimage with picnic lunch to the home of Miss Marian 
Roby Case, Hillcrest Gardens, Weston, 3 p.m. 
JUNE 30-JULY 1. First annual spring exhibition at the Partridge 
Academy. 
GREATER LYNN GARDEN CLUB 
MAY 10. Lecture on ““The Irises’” by Mrs. Crosby. 
JUNE 14. An all day meeting. Lecture by Mr. N. A. Hallett on ‘‘The 
Iris, Peony and Hemerocallis.” 


ANDOVER GARDEN CLUB 
APRIL 23. Farm and Garden Conference. An all day meeting with 
speakers and exhibits at South Church. Open to the public. 
The officers of the federation are as follows: President, 
Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr., of Readville; corresponding 


secretary, Mrs. H. H. Buxton, Peabody; treasurer, Mr. 
Francis H. Lincoln, Hingham; chairman speakers’ bureau, 
Miss Margaret I. Jardine, Groton. 














Crocuses for Early Color in the Garden 


opened early. Apparently their value, particularly for 

suburban gardens, is being appreciated to an increasing 
extent. When properly used they are among the most cheerful 
and satisfactory of early spring flowers. Their colors are par- 
ticularly warm and satisfying. The yellows are a clear yellow 
without the greenish tinge seen in some of the forsythias. The 
color of the purple varieties is lively and shimmering; even 
the white varieties are rich and warm. 

The list of crocus varieties now available is much larger 
than amateurs commonly realize, and there is no reason why 
named varieties should not be used rather than mixed varieties. 
The various colors harmonize, to be sure, but it is well to 
use them in masses, allowing one color to blend into another. 
Mikado, illustrated here, is pale greyish lilac with deep mauve 
stripes, and strikingly handsome. 

The center of the lawn is not the best place for crocuses. 


( cocacd ca bloomed with great freedom this season and 


although this may interfere with the early mowing of the 
lawn. It is very difficult to keep the crocuses at their best in 
lawns where the grass is cut early. In addition to the crocuses 
commonly grown there are several choice species well suited 
to the rock garden, where they will bloom particularly early. 
C. biflorus, C. susianus, C. tonnasinianus and C. imperati are 
particularly good kinds. The last named is lilac in color but 
the outside is a silvery gray with brown stripes. It is ex- 
tremely early. This also applies to tonnasinianus, which is 
pale lavender-blue in color. 

The autumn-blooming crocuses look much like the others, 
but flower in September and October. They, too, may be 
used in the rock garden, where they are very pretty and they 
open in a week or two after being planted. Formerly these 
fall-blooming crocuses were listed only in the fall catalogues. 
This year they are being listed in at least one of the spring 
catalogues, which is desirable. 





The Handsome Crocus “‘Mikado’’ 


They look much better when carried in undulating lines 
along the grass just in front of the borders or else naturalized 
in drifts along the sides of grass lands. They also look well 
when planted thickly in wavy beds just in front of suburban 
homes. 

Crocuses should be planted in the fall and fully three 
inches deep. Shallow planting is a mistake because the new 
bulbs are.made on top of the old and there is a tendency for 
them to work up toward the surface. They should be left 
undisturbed for several years and usually will multiply. When 
naturalized they will go on indefinitely, but in the garden it 
may be necessary to dig them up after three or four years, 
dry them off, and replant them again in the fall. 

Less ripening of the foliage is required than with tulips and 
narcissi, but it cannot be removed immediately without inter- 
fering with the subsequent blooming of the bulbs. The ripen- 
ing process should be allowed to continue for a week or two, 


Effects of the Winter 


The winter of 1927-28, while seemingly warmer than the 
average, as it was varied by periods of warm weather, worked 
great harm to many plants. Injury to woody plants doesn’t 
seem to be great; at least, the garden roses, left wholly un- 
covered, have suffered much less than the average. Even Emily 
Gray, one of the most doubtful of the hardy climbing roses, 
this year has withstood the elements very well and should 
bloom this summer, a thing which it never has been able to do. 

The small evergreen plants, like Thyme, Sunrose, Moss 
Phlox, and similar plants are burned very brown by the open 
season and lack of snow. While they are not killed, most of 
the new growth is starting from the base. Many of the small 
rock plants whose tops persist through winter will not give 
satisfactory bloom this spring. 


Botanic Garden, Harvard Usivenky. F. Hamblin. 





Rugosa Roses for Mass Effects 


shrubs are needed and where they can be planted in 

great masses, none excel and few equal the Rugosa 
Roses, which will thrive under very adverse circumstances. 
The Rugosas are especially useful planting at the seashore as 
they are not injured by the salt sprays. On the other hand they 
can stand long periods of great heat and drought. They make 
excellent hedges, too, this being particularly true of the 
original species, which flower practically all summer, al- 
though making their best burst of bloom in the spring. 

The hybrid roses are not quite so free with their flowers 
but these flowers in themselves are handsome. Among the 
newest in this class is the Rose Agnes, said to have been made 
by crossing R. rugosa alba with the Persian Yellow Rose. 
This rose is yellow in color and blooms well, although it has 
not been tested over a long period. 

Probably Conrad Ferdinand Meyer is the handsomest of the 
Rugosa hybrids, with beautiful, large, silvery pink blooms. 
This is a very strong-growing rose, often becoming 10 or 15 
feet tall, and has thorny canes, which fact makes it a good 
hedge. The rose which has been called New Century is almost 
as fine, with clear pink flowers except for a red center and 
creamy edges, It, too, makes a strong-growing plant and like 
most of the Rugosas is proof against insect pests and fungous 
diseases. Where an unusually hardy rose is desired Nova 
Zembla may ‘be recommended. The flower is snow white ex- 
cept that it is occasionally tinged with faint pink. 

Most of the Rugosas are grown in groups or as hedges but 
Sir Thomas Lipton makes an excellent specimen. It becomes a 
fine, upright bush of great proportions and must be given an 
abundance of elbow room. The flowers are large and white: 
none in this class are handsomer but not much can be expected 
after the June display. 

In late years Grootendorst has come to the front. This is 
less rampant in growth than the others which have been 
named but will grow six feet high, although when used as a 


\ X Y HERE strong-growing, perfectly hardy and enduring 





hedge it can be kept at four feet. It makes a better hedge for 
intimate gardens than the other Rugosas and blooms continu- 
ously all summer. This rose is a cross between the Rugosa and 
Polyanthas and has flowers about the size of a carnation, for 
which reason it is sometimes called the carnation-flowered 
rose. The flowers are useless for cutting, but make a fine 
display in the garden. It is true that they turn somewhat 
purple after a few days but this is not a serious fault, as the 
old flowers are readily snipped off with the garden shears. 

The original Grootendorst was red but a pink variety 
has now been produced, having made its appearance in 1923. 
The flowers of this new Grootendorst are shell pink and 
somewhat larger than those of the original. Probably these 
roses will meet an even wider appeal than the red Grooten- 
dorst, because the color will be preferred. 

It is well to remember that all these Rugosa Roses are typi- 
cal shrubs and not in any way suited to the rose garden. They 
can be grown in the shrubbery border but are at their best 
when massed, perhaps at a corner of the drive or along the 
roadside. When used as a hedge they should be planted in a 
single row and kept well cut back the first few years. Their 
thorns will make almost as effective a fence as barbed wire. 


When Plants Come by Express 


Nursery material as now packed should reach the customer 
in good condition. Success or failure depends on how it is 
handled afterward. As soon as the box or bundle is delivered 
it should be opened. Packed snugly together as they are, plants 
often overheat. The delay of a day or two during a warm 
spring spell may cause severe injury from this cause. This is 
particularly true of roses and strawberries. If, because of 
delay in transit or for any other reason, the stock is shriveled, 
it may be restored to freshness by soaking it in water for 
several hours or perhaps overnight before planting it. 

If the stock can be planted at once, so much the better, but 
if it cannot, it can be held in good condition by “‘heeling 
in,’ that is, by digging a shallow trench in some sheltered 
spot, setting the plants at an angle in it, and covering the 
roots with soil. A common method is to throw the soil 
on the far side when digging the trench. The stock is 
placed slantwise in the trench, with the tops against the 
shoulder of fresh dirt. Then the roots are covered by dig- 
ging a second trench parallel to the first, this time throw- 
ing the earth ahead onto the roots. The plants may be 
left in this condition for weeks until the ground is ready 
to receive them. In fact, some fruit growers secure their 
stock in the fall of the year, especially such early-starting 
stock as cherry trees, heel it in carefully, and so have it 
ready just when they need it for spring planting. 


The Summer Gloxinia 


Doubtless many amateurs exclude the Summer Glox- 
inia (Incarvillea Delavayi) from their gardens because 
they have found that it will not live through the winter. 
Even in the warmer sections it cannot be depended upon 
to last many years, for the roots are very liable to decay, 
except in very well drained soil. It is, however, very easily 
raised from seed, and as it seeds freely, one can keep one’s 
stock replenished without difficulty. Roots may be ob- 
tained from seedsmen and will give blooming plants the 
first year. They grow about from four to eight inches long 
and look like burdock roots. They may be dug up like 
Dahlia tubers in the fall and wintered in a coldframe or 
even in a cool cellar with a little earth around them to 
prevent their drying out too much. The flowers are in 
clusters, an exquisite shade of pink and last a long time. 

















Lilies —Cinderellas of the Garden 


which Mrs. Helen Morgenthau Fox has given to an 

eminently practical book about lilies. Mrs. Fox did 
not write this book until she had had many years of personal 
experience in the growing of lilies, and not until she had 
visited scores of gardens where lilies are grown at their best. 
This in addition to interviewing most of the world’s experts 
and consulting all the available literature. 

As a result of this careful preparation, the book which 
Mrs. Fox has prepared is the most exhaustive and compre- 
hensive volume on the whole family of lilies which has yet 
appeared, and in addition to being what would have once 
been described as a ‘‘complete compendium of lily knowl- 
edge,’’ the book is good literature. There is too little leisure 
in most of our garden books. Rather do they suggest the 
hurry and scurry of our daily living. Mrs. Fox has refused 
to be infected with this spirit. She has taken her time and as 
a result her book has imagination, humor, and philosophy, 
although none of them interferes in any way with its accurate 
expression of facts, whether of a historical nature as in the 
opening chapters, or of cultural information as given later. 

Mrs. Fox calls the lily a rhythmic flower. The parts fall 
into rhythms of threes. There are three inner and three outer 
sepals, six stamens, a three-lobed stigma, and a three-parted 
ovary with six cells. She states that the lily is not extravagant 
with its stamens as the buttercup, or profuse with its petals 
as the rose, but provides just enough to insure posterity, the 
golden mean between prodigality and miserliness. This re- 
straint, she adds, is part of its beauty. The lily, she reminds 
her readers, is a flower for the discriminating. Some lilies are 
capricious but many have dispositions as fine as their faces 
are fair. 

In her historical summary the author mentions the fact 
that the Auratum lily was first exhibited in America for the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 1862 by Francis 
Parkman, this being the same year that it was shown in 
London, where it created a sensation. She goes on to say, 
“Unfortunately the beauty of the family brought trouble 
to her kind. It appeared capricious because it was misunder- 
stood and its weaknesses, due to miserliness, were immedi- 
ately fastened upon the whole tribe. This had dampening 
effect on the enthusiasm for lilies.” Now, when the seeming 
frailties of the lily are becoming better understood, garden 
makers are less timid about growing them. The fact, too, that 
many hardy Asiatic species have been introduced directly into 
our gardens instead of reaching us by way of Europe with a 
story of failure in a different climate has helped to stimulate 
interest in the lily. 

The depth to plant is a question about which much has 
been written. Mrs. Fox deals with it by saying, “‘As one 
handles lilies and becomes acquainted with their habits, it is 
not as difficult to plant them their required depth as it seems 
at first. The rule to plant the bulb three times the depth of 
its height holds, with a few exceptions. Of course, it would 
be absurd to sink a tiny bulb way down or to keep a big one 
near the top. Candidum and catesbaei, which produce leaves 
from the tips of their bulb scales, must be planted from 
one-half to one inch below the surface.” 

The matter of propagating lilies is now receiving wide- 
spread attention and Mrs. Fox deals with it at length in a 
chapter- which she has entitled, ‘May They Increase and 
Multiply.”” This chapter is fascinating to garden makers who 
are interested in experimental work. The matter of general 
care and feeding is perhaps of greater importance to the 
casual garden maker. Mrs. Fox points out that all lilies re- 


(jy ve) Cinderellas* is the somewhat fanciful title 





*"Garden Cinderellas,"” by Helen M. Fox. Published by The Macmillan Co., New York. 


Price $5.00. 


quire good drainage. Some prefer to grow in partial shade 
but none grows in deep shade. The ideal location is a sloping 
ground in the lee of.a garden wall or wing of the house or 
in the bays of a shrubbery border where they are sheltered 
from the blustering winds. When dealing with fertilizers the 
author writes, ““There is one point about which all growers 
agree, namely, that well rotted manure is good for lilies. It 
does no harm if scattered on top of the beds but is more 
efficacious when laid in as a foundation under the soil. Fresh 
manure is harmful becauses it heats the ground and forces 
the plants up too early. If it is near the bulbs under the 
ground it rots them. Chemical fertilizers are not recommended 
for lilies except under special conditions and with expert 
handling. Bone meal is the one exception becauses it dissolves 
slowly and should be applied very early in the spring when 
feeding from above is imperative.” 

Then there comes the question of lime, which has long 
puzzled amateurs. Mrs. Fox writes, “‘I am inclined to think 
the presence or absence of lime is not an important factor in 
the health of our heroine. On the whole, lilies thrive in 
neutral soil.’’ She agrees, however, that the question has not 
been settled and that for the time being we shall be wise if 
we keep the soil sweet without lime. She adds, ‘With piles 
of leaf mold, compost, and well rotted manure we can ignore 
artificial fertilizers altogether.” 

This author does not think that lilies do well among 
shrubs, giving it as her opinion that they are not strong 
enough to survive near their hungry roots, except superbum, 
which she has seen 15 feet high growing right from the 
heart of a bush. Some of the evergreens with taproots and 
few laterals may well be associated with lilies. They include 
arborvitae, retinispora, junipers, cedars and hemlocks if 
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clipped and kept low. Small-growing shrubs like andro- 
medas and daphnes are also good with lilies. Aristocratic 
lilies do not look well in plebeian crowds but are at their 
best when three or five of a kind are grouped together against 
a dark backdrop. If they are jammed into a riotous border, 
their stately beauty is lost like the rarest of antiques when 
piled on top of each other ready for the auctioneer. 

In Mrs. Fox’s book many uses for flowers in a decorative 
way are suggested. She likes Candidum Lilies arranged with 
delphiniums indoors as well as out, and finds speciosums 
among the best for cutting, the white ones combining well 
with blue hosta. The stems of Henryi and Willmottiae are 


weak for cut flowers and those of Humboldtii too stiff. The - 


Tiger Lilies are a bit coarse. The author points out that when 
cutting lily blooms at least 18 inches of the stem should be 
left so that there will be sufficient leaves remaining for next 
year’s growth. 

Superbum and Humboldtii are among the particularly 
worth while American lilies, of which there are some 19 
species with 12 growing west of the Rocky Mountains. Mrs. 
Fox finds that these American lilies provide a wealth of mate- 
rial for our gardens. They vary greatly in character and 
appearance and many of them have glowing tones. She ad- 
mits, however, that many of these American lilies prefer 
their cool woods to our stuffy gardens, but adds, ‘“They 
are so graceful and fluttery that it is strange that more gar- 
deners have not tried to put salt on their tails.”’ 

In the latter half of her book Mrs. Fox gives a detailed 
description of each lily and its cultural requirements. Years 
of research have been required to obtain accurate information 
of this kind, and it adds greatly to the value of the book. 
Among the lilies described in detail is the Oregon Lily or 
Columbian Lily, about which several articles have appeared 
in Horticulture. 

Altogether this book, with its introduction by E. H. 
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Wilson, is one of the most important additions to garden 
literature of recent years. It will do much to prove the state- 
ment made by Mrs. Fox when she writes, ““The time has 
come for the lily to take its rightful place in rank next to the 
rose.”’ Indeed there are certain enthusiasts who are not willing 
that it should be assigned to second place, claiming that it is 
the flower without a peer, misunderstood, perhaps, often 
maligned, but for all that, queen of them all. 


Exotic Trees in Canada 


Seeing a note on the Katsura tree in a recent number of 
Horticulture, it occurred to me that an illustration might be of 
interest. This specimen is growing at the Central Experimen- 
tal Farm, Ottawa, and was planted 35 years ago. It is 44 feet 
high and has a spread of 43 feet. Cercidiphyllum Japonicum, 
which is the botanical name for the Katsura tree, seems 
adapted to Canadian conditions. 

A specimen of Ginko biloba is another interesting tree at 
the Experimental Farm. The Maiden-hair is attractive at 
all seasons of the year. In winter the upright habit of growth 
adds variety to a group of trees. All through the summer the 
foliage is noticeable, being, as the name implies, somewhat 
like the leaves of a Maiden-hair fern. In fall the leaves turn 
golden and are very beautiful, especially against a background 
of evergreens. This tree is a native of the Orient. 

Quercus imbricaria, the Shingle Oak, is hardy at Ottawa 
and makes a small tree. The glossy bright green leaves have 
entire margins so that one does not easily recognize the tree as 
an oak. There is a very fine hedge of this plant at Ottawa and 
it is always noticed by visitors, as it looks like a broad-leaved 
evergreen. 

—lIsabella Preston. 


Ottawa, Ont. 


The Vanishing Biennials 


T is time to face the failures of 1927, and plan to build 
better for the coming season. Was your garden resplendent 
last July with rows of delicately tinted, daintily curved, and 
gracefully nodding digitalis? Unsightly gaps will soon appear 
in the places which they then occupied, not however due, as 
might be supposed, to ‘‘winter-killing,’’ but to the fact that 
they have completed the tale of their lives; digitalis is a bi- 
ennial, not in the sense that it blooms every two years but in 
that it requires two years to mature, bloom, and form seeds, 
after which it dies. Though classed in seed catalogues as a 
perennial, it is a perennial only in the fact that it lives through 
the one winter preceding its blooming summer. It is very 
hardy during that winter, and will endure all extremes of 
weather, but no earthly power can produce a leaf from its 
stalk after its seeds have ripened. If any straggling plants 
appear after that time, they are self-sown seedlings, or are 
due to tiny little plants which have grown up alongside of 
the larger plant and have failed to bloom at their natural time. 
These facts are true also of the blue, white, and rose-colored 
(both single and double) canterbury bells. Bellis perennis 
(the English Daisy) has the same habit, but is not so hardy 
during its one winter as the two previously-mentioned vari- 
eties of plants, and is best wintered over in a cold frame. 

We must, of course, have all these biennials in our formal 
gardens, so we must sow the seed each August and winter the 
small plants over in the seedling garden. 

Myosotis and Sweet William, also biennials, differ from 
the others in that, though the central plant dies after its 
blooming period, it has sent out new roots on all sides, which 
under favorable conditions may extend the life of the plant 
almost indefinitely. In buying new plants of Sweet William, 
we must be sure that we are given the perennial variety. 

—Evangeline N. Hedden. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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A Planting Table of Choice Perennials 


Name 
Aconitum 
Asters (Michaelmas Daisies) 


Balloon flower (Platycodon) 


Bleeding Heart (Dielytra spectabilis) 
Bell Flower (Campanulus) 
Chrysanthemums (Hardy) 
Columbine (Aquilegia) 


Coreopsis 


Day, or Plantain Lily (Hosta) 
Eryngium 


Flax (Linum perenne) 


Gaillardia 


Globeflower (Trollius) 


Gas Plant (Dictamnus) 


Iris (Iris Germanica) 
Hepatica, or Liverleaf 


Hardy Larkspur (Delphinium) 
Iceland Poppy (Papaver nudicaule) 


Jacob’s Ladder (Polemonium reptans) 


Japanese Anemone 


Japanese Iris (Iris Kaempferi) 


Lupinus (Perennial Lupines) 


Oriental Poppy (Papaver orientale) 


Peonies 


Perennial Phlox (Phlox paniculata) 


Scabiosa caucasica 


Shasta Daisy 


Speedwell (Veronica subsessilis) 
Viola 





Date of 
Blooming 


Aug.-Oct. 
Aug.-Sept. 


July-Aug. 


May 

May-July 
Sept.-Oct. 
June-July 


June-Sept. 


July-Aug. 
July-Aug. 


May-Aug. 


June-July 


May-Sept. 


June 


May-June 
March-April 


June-Aug. 
May-July 


June 


Sept.-Oct. 


July 


June 


May-June 


June 


June-Oct. 


June-July 


July-Sept. 


July-Aug. 
All summer 


Color Height 
Blue 3-5 ft. 
Shades of blue 2-4 ft. 
Pink, white 2-3 ft. 
Pink 2-3 ft. 
Blue and white 3-4 ft. 
Variety 3 ft. 
Many colors 2 ft. 
Yellow 2-3 ft. 
White and blue 14 -2 ft. 
Steel Blue 1-2 ft. 
Blue 1 ft. 
Yellow, brown 2-3 ft. 
Orange, yellow 1 ft. 
White and red 2-3 ft. 
Many colors 2 ft. 
White, blue, purple 6 in. 
Blue mostly 4-6 ft. 
Yellow, white 1 ft. 
Blue 6-8 in. 
Pink, white 2-3 ft. 
Many colors 3-4 ft. 
White and blue 2-5 ft. 
Scarlet, crimson 3 ft. 
Various colors 2-3 ft. 
Many colors 2-5 ft. 
Lilac, white 18 in. 
White 2-3 ft. 
Blue 2-2\4 ft. 
Violet, white 6 in. 


Remarks 


Best grown from root divisions in 
the spring. Endures shade and may 
be left undisturbed many years. 


Plant in good soil and in sunny 
location. Divide every two years. 
May be divided very early in spring, 
but is best started from early-sown 
seeds. Plant with the crown buried 
one inch and in well-drained soil. 


Plant late in a sunny spot and in 
well enriched soil. 


Succeeds best in full sun and re- 
quires good soil. 


Should be divided each spring for 
best blooms. 


Prefers sun but will grow in partial 
shade. Give a light winter mulch. 


Best grown from seed. Grandiflora 
is the best variety. 


Will thrive in sun or shade. 


Best grown from seed sown as soon 
as ripe. Transplants poorly and is 
best left undisturbed several years. 


Easily grown from seed or division. 
Transplants poorly. 


Like light, well-drained soil. Divide 
in spring. Portola is a fine new 
variety. 


Prefers moist locations, needs much 
water and likes a heavy soil. Seed 
germinates very slowly. 


Propagated by division of roots but 
seldom needs separation and will 
thrive best if not disturbed. 


Prefers open sunny spots. 


Grows in light shade and requires 
fairly rich soil. 

Needs rich soil in full sun. 

Early sown seeds will give flower- 
ing plants the first year. Self sows 
freely. 

Prefers sun and rich soil. 
rock plant. 

Endures some shade, needs shelter. 
Demands good drainage. Dislikes 
disturbance. Plant in spring. 
Prefers rich, moist but well-drained 
ground, in sun or shade. Succeeds 
well on borders of ponds or streams. 
Propagated mostly by root-divi- 
sion. Needs full sun. 

Prefers full sun. Propagated either 
from seeds or division of the root. 
Divide only in late summer 

Prefers sun and rich soil. Plant in 
September or October two inches 
deep. 

Prefers sun and rich soil. Propa- 
gated by cuttings or root-divisions. 
Demands good drainage and med- 
ium light soil. Seed or division. 
Best left alone. 

Likely to die if allowed to bloom 
too freely the first year. 

Rich soil, preferably moist. 

Likes some shade. Jersey Gem is the 
most persistent bloomer. 


A good 
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Catalogue of the Lindley Library 


HE Royal Horticultural Society (England) has just issued 

its Catalogue of the Lindley Library. Attached to this 
simple announcement is a story with all the elements of 
drama. The society, which was founded in 1804, put em- 
phasis from the beginning on its library, and by the middle 
of the century owned a remarkable collection. Financial re- 
verses in the 50s forced the society to sell its books, but failed 
to discourage its ambition to own more. It is related in the 
introduction that ‘‘the great International Horticultural Ex- 
hibition of 1866 provided a surplus fund, part of which was 
devoted to the purchase of the library of the late Dr. Lindley, 
and thus a new foundation was laid for the present library. 
From this time increasing prosperity has enabled the society to 
restore most of the treasures it had lost and to increase the 
collection so extensively that at the present time it stands as 
one of the foremost horticultural libraries of the world.”’ 

Though there are, as the introduction admits, points at 
which the collection still needs to be rounded out, it has many 
treasures. Sibthorp’s ‘‘Flora Graeca’’ (1806-1840) has been 
replaced, though the original edition comprised only 28 com- 
plete copies. They have Redouté’s ‘‘Les Liliacées’’ (1807- 
1816), the first edition of Duhamel du Monceau’s beautiful 
fruit book, ‘“Traité des Arbres Fruitiers’ (1768), Crispian 
de Pas’s ‘‘Hortus Floridus’”’ (1614-1617), which has some 
of the finest copperplates of flowers—to choose at random a 
few of the rarest and finest of their possessions. 

Technically considered, one could wish that a litle more 
information had been given in the text, for the sake of the 
catalogue’s usefulness as a bibliographic tool. Nevertheless, it 
is an accurate, well printed and dignified volume, fully 
worthy to represent one of the great horticultural societies. 


Recent Library Accessions 


The following books have recently been added to the 
Library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


Appleseed, Johnny, by Donald Thistle. St. Charles, Ill, Fox River 

Woodcraft Council, 1927. 

A sympathetic dramatization of the life of Jonathan Chapman 
(Johnny Appleseed). 

Botany with agricultural applications, 2d ed. rev., by J. N. Martin. 

N. Y., Wiley, 1920. 

Part I, plant structures and functions, Part II, the kinds of plants 
(with emphz asis on evolutionary relationships and economic import- 
ance), heredity and plant breeding. The book is planned for ele- 
mentary courses in colleges, but should be of value to all workers 
with plants. Illustrations are taken from familiar plants. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry, its history, activities and organization. 

by F. W. Powell. Balt., Johns Hopkins Press, 1927. 

No. 47 of the Service Monographs of the U. S. government, issued 
er the Institute for Government Research. 
City homes on country lanes, by W. E. Smythe. N. Y., Macm., 1921. 

Chapters on the shrinking rural population and a plea for the 
garden city. 

Cocoa and chocolate; rev. ed. by Walter Baker & Co. 1917. 

A short history of ‘the cultivation and use of cocoa and chocolate. 
Come into the garden, by Grace Tabor. N. Y., Macm., 1921. 

Part I, “Concerned with man’s contribution,” is made up of chap- 
ters on problems of design, Part II, “Concerned with nature’s con- 
tribution,” takes up plant material. 

1917. 


Farm concrete, by K. J. T. Ekblaw. N. Y., Macm., 
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Instructions for the layman on the building of walls, pavements, 
building blocks, tanks, and other uses of concrete, cement and stucco. 
Flora of the Allegany State Park region, by H. D. House and W. P- 

Alexander. N. Y. State Museum handbook 2. 1927. 

Introductory notes on the geological and agricultural history of the 
park, followed by a catalogue of the flora. Native plants are indi- 
cated, and mention is made of abundance and soil preferences. There 
are vegetation lists of certain specific neighborhoods, and a map. 
Garden Farming, by L. C. Corbett. Boston., Ginn, 1913. 

A book for the large-scale market gardener, giving the culture, 
harvesting and marketing of a long list of vegetables, with chap- 
ters on soils, principles of planting, forcing, storage and the like. 
Gardens for town and suburb, by V. N. Colly. N. Y., Encyclopedia 

Britannica, Inc., 1926. 

Though written for Londoners, this book should be of help to 
American city dwellers. The author stresses simplicity and formal- 
ity in design, and selects his plant material for its artistic suitability 
and its vitality under trying conditions. The text is meaty, and is 
liberally illustrated with diagrams, sketches and plates. 
Green manuring principles and practice, by A. J. Pieters. N. Y., 

Wiley, 1927. 

A study of the principles and practice of green manuring, its early 
history and practices in other countries. 

— es of common plants, by F. D. Drewitt. Lond., Witherby, 
1927. 

Brief and gossipy notes on the origins and early associations of 

many plant names. American custom will often disagree with the 


suggestions for pronunciation. 


— — products, by J. E. Boyle. N. Y., McGraw- 
ill, 1925. 
Part I, “Principles of marketing,” Part II “Programs.” Written 


from the point of view of large-scale transactions, with a good deal 

of emphasis on cooperative schemes. 

Our national forests, by R. H. D., Boerker. N. Y., Macm., 1917. 

The creation, administration and protection of our national forests 
are described, and their importance to national well-being is stressed. 
The book is written in a popular style. 

The smaller houses and gardens of Versailles from 1680 to 1815, by 
Leigh French, Jr. and H. D. Eberlein. N. Y., Pencil Points 
Press, 1926. 

Photographs and plans of the small private homes of the French 
courtiers, which the authors believe to be “applicable, with but little 
modification, to the present requirements of a large and growing 
portion of the American public.” The text includes a chapter on 
“The gardens and their makers,” and each house described is repre- 
sented by a plan of the house and grounds, with photographs of 
details, both indoors and out. 

Les Vignes Américaines, adaptation, culture, greffage, pépiniéres, 
par P. Viala et L. Ravaz. Paris, Firmin-Didot, 1896. 


The Cloistered Gardens of Ragusa 


F the making of books about gardens there is no end; 
Spanish, Portuguese, Japanese, Italian, French, English 
and American, each has its own character and charm. From 
the gay little cottage gardens of the Island of Jersey to the 
garden with overhanging balconies, bright tessellated pave- 
ments and white marble basins in which a few oranges were 
kept just to give another gay note of color to that of the old 
Jamais Palais in Fez, Morocco—a scene set for a play from 
the Arabian Nights. Then in Rome there is the green garden 
of the Villa Colonna, where under the stately cypress trees 
and among the ivy-grown statues Michelangelo and Vic- 
toria Colonna walked or rested while he read to her his 
sonnets. All are beautiful and all are different. 

If I were to write a book on gardens everywhere I would 
give one long chapter in it to the gardens of the cloisters. 
From that of the Salisbury Cathedral in England where the 
grand old yew tree is, to the charming tangled garden of San 
Giovanni degli Eremite in Palermo, where the red Moorish 
domes are a wonderful background to the yellow roses climb- 
ing over the double row of twisted marble columns. 

Among all these beautiful gardens hid within the cloisters 
one of the most charming is that of the Dominican Monas- 
tery in Ragusa, Jugo-Slavia. There are not many flowers but 
an orange tree and a loquat against the grey trefoil arches 
with the entwined circles over them. Or a little further on is 
the cloisters of the Franciscan church with the statue of Saint 
Francis perpetuating in stone his preaching to the birds, for 
are they not still seen in the carvings of the capitals of the 
columns surrounding him? Quaint and fascinating and for- 
ever keeping the childhood of the world. Outside the tower 
the rugged, rocky mountains of Dalmatia and the Adriatic 
reflect the old ivy-grown walls. 


” 


Ragusa, Jugo-Slavia. —M. R. Case. 











The Clematis in Its Varying Forms 


T has been more than half a century since Clematis panicu- 
lata was introduced from Japan, but this late-flowering vine 
has not been surpassed for hardiness, freedom from insect 
pests, and general usefulness. Other forms of clematis have 
come to us in more recent years and some are much handsomer, 
with large, well-formed flowers in different tones of red and 
blue. They are less hardy in the north than C. paniculata but 
because of their beauty are worth experimenting with. 

To begin with they do not like an acid soil—and this 
holds good for all forms of clematis. It is well to work a little 
agricultural lime into the ground where they are to grow but 
old plaster will serve as well. It is equally important to have 
good drainage, which may be provided, if necessary, by 


until the end of the season, producing its flowers on new 
wood. Henry's clematis is similar but has pure white flowers. 

There is a third variety called Mme. Edouard Andre which 
is listed by nurserymen and is reasonably hardy. It has dark 
red velvety flowers with the same saucer-like shape as the 
others. Garden makers in the north are not able to enjoy the 
Lovely C. montana, about which much has been written in 
recent years, and which is widely grown in England. South 
of New York it should prove hardy enough to warrant its 
planting. The varieties Wilsoni and rubens are among the 
planting. Most of the large-flowered kinds may be grown 
from seeds, which will come in two or three months if sown 
when they are fresh, but will require two years to germinate if 
kept until spring. 





Jackman’s Clematis 


making an excavation two or three feet, deep and filling in 
with loose stone. Good rich earth will be required and the 
application of well rotted manure at planting time is 
advantageous. If it cannot be obtained bone meal may be 
substituted. 

It is particularly important that clematis be planted at the 
right depth, which means that the crown should be set just 
three inches under the surface. An open situation, although 
with a little protection from the wind, is desirable. When 
buying large-flowering clematis plants it is best to obtain them 
in pots, because they are not readily transplanted and if the 
roots are disturbed are likely to remain almost inactive for 
the entire season, although they may start to grow the next 
year. They may be grown on trellises but thrive best when 
placed against a building or a large tree where they have the 
warmth and shelter which they seem to crave. 

Undoubtedly C. Jackmanii is the best known of the large- 
flowered varieties in this country although C. Henryi is also 
grown widely. Jackmanii has particularly large flowers, often 
four inches across, and in shades of blue or purple. The flowers 
are single and strikingly handsome. A plant which is in a 
happy situation will bloom more or less steadily from July 


Propagation can also be affected by layering the young 
branches. This is done by cutting half through the branches 
at the joint and burying the cut part in the soil, allowing the 
tip to extend above the ground. The layered branch gets its 
nourishment from the parent piant until it is established. It 
should be rooted by the following spring, when it may be 
cut away and set where it is to remain. 

No doubt garden makers who love fine flowers will 
continue to experiment with those kinds which have been 
described but the average amateur will probably content him- 
self with Clematis paniculata upon which he can always 
depend if he gives it the little attention which it demands. 
The plants need a trellis to climb on and rich loam for their 
feeding roots. Most of the side branches die in the winter, 
although the main stock remains alive. The old growth 
should be cut away as early as possible in the spring and it is 
desirable to cut the main stock almost to the ground once in 
three or four years to keep the plant in-good condition. Like 
the large-flowered kinds, this clematis is readily grown from 
seeds and can also be propagated by layering. The large- 
flowered kinds require less severe trimming and the work 
should be done as soon as they have dropped their flowers. 
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PPARENTLY no feature of the recent flower show in 
Boston excited more interest than the series of still life 
pictures in the basement hall. These pictures varied greatly, 
some showing flowers, others fruits, and many of them hav- 
ing various accessories. There has been much discussion, I am 
told, about the way in which the hanging of the pictures was 
managed, and the accompanying illustration will show the 
general arrangement of the hall. The background of the pic- 
tures was worked out in an ingenious manner. First, a frame 
of light scantling was made, running from the floor to the 
ceiling. Near the top a narrow board was fastened in place 
like a ledge or a shelf from which the picture frames might 
be suspended. 

The entire area was then covered with burlap, openings 
being cut at intervals for the pictures. The pictures varied 
greatly in size and no openings were made until the exact 
location and dimensions of each frame had been decided upon. 
The general effect was like that of a regulation picture gallery, 
and chairs arranged in front made it possible for visitors to 
study the pictures at their leisure. 


I am much interested to find that the Market Garden Field 
Station at Waltham, Mass., has started tests of the new plan 
for growing vegetables without cultivation. This is a form of 
heresy about which I have had inklings for several years. 
During the war straw was sometimes used to cover the ground 
between rows of vegetables, conserving moisture and doing 
away with the cultivator. In the west, acres of potatoes were 
grown by the same method, the entire ground being covered 
with straw several inches deep. The potato tops worked their 
way through the straw without difficulty but most of the 
weeds were unable to reach the light. 

The present plan, as I understand it, goes further, the 
ground being covered with paper instead of straw. For a long 
time certain horticulturists have been contending that the only 
real good accomplished by cultivation was in keeping down 
the weeds. Of course this is entirely contrary to the commonly 
accepted doctrine which has been preached everywhere that 
‘‘a hoeing is as good as a shower.”’ 

Nevertheless, experiments were started at Arlington, Va., 
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and I believe they were under the direction of Dr. L. H. Flint 
of the department of plant industry. Professor M. B. Cum- 
mings of Bennington, Vt., also begar tests, it appears, at 
about the same time. The results have been so startling in 
each case that the field station at Waltham which is operated 
in the interest of the market gardeners of the state, is planning 
to cover 160 acres with paper. In addition, the Breck-Robin- 
son Nursery at Lexington, Mass., where thousands of orna- 
mental trees, shrubs and perennials are being grown, is 
planning to use the paper between the nursery rows. The 
theory is that the paper keeps the soil moist and warm. Black 
paper is used because it absorbs the sun’s rays. The space 
between the layers of paper, where the plants are grown, gets 
all the rain which falls. Bacterial action seems to be stimu- 
lated by the paper. 

According to the new theory, cultivation does more harm 
than good except as it removes the weeds. For years we have 
been told that we should maintain a soil mulch and that 
this could be done only by cultivating the ground frequently 
and particularly after every rain. Now we are being informed 
by these theoretical investigators that it is the top soil which 
contains the greatest amount of plant food and that the use 
of the cultivator cuts off the roots which feed in it. The new 
dictum seems to be “‘cultivate only as often as is necessary to 
keep down the weeds,”’ and I have no doubt that the average 
back yard garden maker will heartily endorse this program. 
Personally, I am filled with weariness as I think of the many 
years in which I have pushed a cultivator up and down the 
long rows for nothing. 

When I say this I am assuming, of course, that this new 
theory is correct. At the same time I am not accepting it 
without reservations and I suspect that the experts are getting 
their ammunition ready for a general exchange of arguments. 
Perhaps the best plan for the amateur to follow is to experi- 
ment in a mild way the coming summer. It will only be 
necessary to buy a few hundred feet of double layer asphalt 
paper and to spread it between the rows. It will be wise to 
leave every other row without paper and to cultivate it in the 
usual manner as a check. I hope that there will be some worth- 
while reports at the end of the season. 





Still Life Pictures at the Boston Flower Show 
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Needs of Hybrid Irises 


Dr. David Griffiths favored us when he distributed his new 
hybrid irises from Asia Minor species. I have now had two 
years’ experience with them and many years’ experience with 
Iris Susiana and the older iris hybrids containing some of this 
blood. I have experimented widely with Iris Susiana, trying 
different soils and locations. First I tried it in a very limey 
soil; it grew but was not just happy. 

Then I tried it in a soil about one-third grit and the bal- 
ance a loam with a fair amount of humus; it did very well 
and flowered finely. 

Two years ago I put 1000 bulbs in a new bed which is on 
a steep slope facing the west. The soil is over one-half grit 
and very rich in leaf mold and it had a heavy dressing of wood 
ashes. The bulbs flowered well the first year and have grown 
beautifully. I cannot see how they could be finer. 

Mr. Van Tubergen, the Dutch specialist, who has done 
much with the Oncocyclus group, to which these irises belong, 
says that they must have lime. The Palestinian irises are in a 
less gravelly soil but still with sharp drainage. They get some 
water by overhead sprinkling in summer and the roots are not 
given extra protection. They flowered well the first year and 
should flower much better this year judging from leaf promise. 

—Carl Purdy. 
Ukioh, Cal. 


‘The Perennial Garden 


Phlox roots must be divided every two years, for as soon 
as the plant begins to grow, new roots begin to step out and 
encircle the plant on all sides. The clump will soon have 
increased in size to such an extent that the nucleus will 
become root-bound, dry up, and die. If not removed it will 
soon cause blossoms to diminish in size, as well as in quan- 
tity. If seedlings are allowed to mature you will soon be 
astonished at the sight of single sprays of pink-eyed, rose, or 
even violet-colored blossoms, standing up boldly all through 
the plant, which was originally a pure and beautiful white. 
This trouble might have been prevented by not allowing 
seeds to form. It is enjoyable, however, to raise one’s own 
phlox in the cutting garden, for it is in this way that new and 
beautiful varieties are sometimes discovered. 

Garden heliotrope, speedwell, Lysimachia clethroides, 
aconitum, and delphinium must all be separated, and given 
plenty of room. 

Be careful not to disturb the Madonna Lilies, when you 
reset the belladonna de!lphinium. Place the blue and white 
speedwell close together, with groups of valerian and white 
physostegia at frequent intervals, for the wonder of their 
fairylike lightness. Add campanula and lupine with their 
matchless hues of blue and white and rose. Set here and there 
great patches of hollyhocks, and foxgloves. This mass of 
loveliness may be bordered with myosotis (white, rose, and 
blue), with pansies, English Daisies and primroses. 

—Evangeline N. Hedden. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Baskets for Garden Trash 


Dear Sir—Answering the query of your subscriber about 
a receptacle for garden rubbish, I would suggest that the wire 
waste paper baskets which may be obtained from any office 
supply house will fill her need to a dot. 


—Stuart B. Miller. 
Marquette, Mich. 








Why Not Fine Iris? 


Perhaps you are still growing the older 
varieties of Iris. Let us modernize 
your garden with this collection of 
true aristocrats. 10 fine labeled roots, 
cat. $5.00, for $3.25 postpaid. 
KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS 
wee & Euclid Rds. 
BR. BR. No. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Choice Garden Plants 


Annuals and Perennials 
EDWARD AND OLIVE BELCHES 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


Framingham Centre Massachusetts 
Booklet on request 
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Reforesting or Landscaping 


Evergreens and deciduous trees for forest planting, or landscape 
work, are available here in large quantities and at prices that are 
most reasonable. We are prepared to furnish 


A Grade for Every Purpose 


Each * means times transplanted 


100 1000 

White Spruce (Picea alba) 5 to 12 in. ** $10.00 $78.00 
Norway Spruce (P. excelsa) 3to 6in. * 2.50 17.00 
8 to 12 in. ** 10.00 78.00 

Colorado Spruce (P. pungens) 
4to 6in.,2 yr. seedling, Blue 9.00 75.00 
8 to 12 in. ** 35.00 285.00 
4to 8in.,4yr.* 8.00 60.00 
Mugho Pine (Pinus mughus) 4to 6 in. ** 12.00 95.00 

8 to 10 in. *** 50.00 

Arborvitae (Thuya occidentalis) 6 to 8 in. * 8.00 70.00 
Sycamore (Platanus occidentalis) 12 to 18 in. 4.00 25.00 
18 to 24 in. 5.00 30.00 
Austrian Pine (Pinus nigra) 6to 9 in.* 6.00 50.00 
10 to 12 in. ** 30.00 225.00 





Special Reduced Prices on 
Japan Barberry (Berberis thunbergii) 
100 1000 
8,000 18 to 24 in. * $12.00 $84.00 
(250 at the thousand rate) 


And on All the Above, Special Prices 
on Quantity Orders 


Order from this advertisement, or send for our latest spring price 
bulletin. Our new “Short Guide’’ will also be sent on request. 


Kelsey Nursery Service 


Established in 1878 


50 Church St., New York City 





























Garden Furniture 
of 

Beauty and Distinction 

For Information Address 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES 
Beverly, Mass. 

















The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 


Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 
vines. 


The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


Catalog © West Newbury, Mass. Not Open Sundays 
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o You Know? 
IRIS ARENARIA 


LILLIPUTIAN pygmy 

iris—four inches high— 

with generous quantities 
of flowers of soft Nankeen 
yellow, with brown markings 
at the beard. A delightful gem 
for warm sandy soil in sun. 
Just one of the hosts of de- 
lightful and rare alpines we 
grow. 
| Our catalogue is brimful of 
| very choice and rare ROCK 
| PLANTS and in our floral 
treasure chest at our nurseries 
we grow 45 varieties of Saxi- 
frages, 16 exquisite Dianthus, 
15 choice dwarf Phlox, etc. 
In addition, our catalogue con- 
tains many practical sugges- 
tions as to position and culture 
of these little beauties. 
We specialize in growing 
ROCK PLANTS only and 
in constructing delightfully 
| charming ROCK GARDENS. 
A rock garden built by May- 
fair is a guarantee of assurance 
for all that is best in the pos- 
| session of an everlasting joy. 
Estimates furnished upon 
application. 

Catalogue FREE on request 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES 


95 Highland Ave. (at Orchard St.) | 
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Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 














Barclay 
"y elphiniums 


Truly the cream of Ameri- 

can and English hybrids. 

Majestic towering spikes of 

dignified loveliness — every- 

one of them a “super- 
flower,”’ including, of course, 
the world renowned 

“ADVANCEMENT” and 

“WREXHAM” types—glor- 

ious examples of the Super- 

Delphinium. 

PRICES: All 2-year old field 
grown clumps, selected 
and graded as follows: 

BARCLAY “Super Hybrids” 
(The newest) Each $5.00; 
$7.50 and $10.00. 

EXTRA SPECIALS: Picked 
types. Doz. $25.00 and up. 

CHOICE MIXED: $11.00 per doz.; 
$85.00 per 100. 


My beautiful Deiphinium booklet 
tells a wonderful story 
FREE on request 
JAMES FORBES BARCLAY 
Delphinium Specialist 
484 Pelhamdale Avenue 
New Rochelle New York 
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Care of the Lawn in Spring 


HEN making a new lawn or when rejuvenating old 

lawns, the battle is more than half won with the use 
of a clean, vigorous seed mixture containing the proper in- 
gredients for lawn seeding. 

Worn and bare spots in an old lawn caused by undirected 
traffic and winter killing should be leveled or rolled down to 
even up the surface. Then compost or a thin layer of soil 
should be spread over the area and plenty of good seed raked 
in lightly. This is best done just as early in the spring as it is 
possible to get on the lawn and work the soil. An equal part 
or more of peat moss can be used to advantage with the soil. 
The addition of bone meal or pulverized sheep manure will 
be beneficial, too. 

Many lawn grass mixtures placed on the market, when 
examined at the seed laboratory, are found to contain much 
chaff and dirt, and many kinds of weed seeds. Also, these 
mixtures often contain large amiounts of grasses which are 
entirely unsuited for the lawn; while, for all practical pur- 
poses, only three ingredients are needed for a good lawn mix- 
ture, namely, bluegrass, redtop and a little white clover. 

High grade Kentucky bluegrass seed and good redtop seed 
at the rate of two to five parts of bluegrass to one part of 
redtop or even equal parts, is an excellent general-purpose, 
lawn grass mixture. If a little clover is wanted in the lawn, 
a small amount, about one-sixteenth part, of white or Dutch 
clover may be added to the mixture. This mixture should be 
sown in the early spring, seeding at the rate of one-half ounce 
per square yard for new lawns or one-fourth ounce per square 
yard for old lawns. 

New lawns must be made very early. It may be desirable to 
use redtop alone for a temporary lawn during the summer 
and to make the permanent lawn in the autumn, which is 
the best time. In some sections the bent grasses make the best 
lawns and bent lawns are readily kept free from weeds. Either 
seed or stolons may be used. The subject of bent grass lawns 
is worth studying where the soil is acid and where weeds 
bother badly. 


A New Bailey Book 


“The Harvest,” by Prof. L. H. Bailey. Published by the Macmillan 
Co., New York. Price $1.50. é ' 
The complete title of this book is The Harvest of the Year 


to the Tiller of the Soil. It is made up of extremely readable 
essays and is written in the dignified, cultured and yet enter- 
taining style with which those who know Professor Bailey’s 
writings are familiar. It is not written for entertainment, 
however, but on the contrary, contains many thoughtful ob- 
servations on matters of the greatest importance to horti- 
culture and agriculture, and to the development of country 
life in America. 

















Dreer’s 


Gold Medal Roses 
Should be ordered now 
UR Special Rose Catalogue illustrates and 
describes new and standard Roses, with cul- 
tural articles by experts. 
Dreer’s 1928 Garden Book lists everything worth 
while in Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 
Either or both free if you mention ‘Horticulture’ 
HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Prunus subhirtella) 
Nothing surpasses this cherry 


in loveliness during its pe- | 
riod of bloom in early April | 
when the small, single light 
pink flowers are produced in 
abundance. Tree of graceful 
habit and under favorable 
conditions will reach a size 
of 10 to 12 feet in height. 
Trees 2 to 3 feet. 


B&B $2.00 each 
3 or more at $1.75 each 


Nanking Cherry 


(Prunus tomentosa) 


A tall shrub with arching branches 
which are completely covered with 
delicate, light pink blossoms in 
early spring before the Forsythia 
opens. Has rich, green foliage and 
an abundance of deep red cherries 
which ripen in early July. 


2 to 3 ft. 75¢ each; 3 for $2.00 
10 for $6.00 


New Philadelphus Albatre, Glacier, 
Noma and Virginal. Send for our 
1928 catalog which describes all of 
the new and old worth-while plants. 


THE ELM CITY 
NURSERY CO. 
Box 15 


HIGAN CHERRY | 
| 





New Haven Connecticut 











PERENNIAL SEEDLINGS 


1 yr. Field grown, except - 
where noted 


Iris Kaempferi, 2 yr. 

Anemone pulsatilla, 2 yr. 
Dianthus deltoides brilliant 
Hypericum elegans, 2 yr. 

Liatris pycnostachya, 2 yr. 
Platycodon mariesi alba 

Saponaria ocymoides 

Scabiosa japonica, 2 yr. 
Thalictrum adiantifolium 
Thalictrum glaucum, 2 yr. 

Viola odorata semperflorens, 2 yr. 
$4.50 per hundred, cash with order. 


Well packed and postage prepaid to 
any postoffice in the United States. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
Naperville, Ill. 
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HODODENDRONS 
(Natives—three varieties) 


KALMIA LATIFOLIA Mountain Laurel _— 
FRUIT TREES and FRUIT PLANTS 





Other trees and plants in variety. 
Catalog on reque 





st. 
NURSERY COMPANY 
1133 Broadway, N. Y. 
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l di... Me - 
Reproduction from a painting ma’e on the estate of the Hon. Nicholas Longworth, Cincinnati, Ohio, by Frank Swift Chase 


Among prominent persons and institutions 


served by the Davey Tree Surgeons are 
the following: 


VICE-PRES. CHARLES G. DAWES 
HALEY FISKE 

CITY OF DAYTON 

ROGER BABSON 

ACADEMY OF HOLY NAMES 
FRENCH LICK HOTEL 
MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT CO. 
CONNECTICUT STATE CAPITOL 
ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE 


ATWATER KENT 
MANUFACTURING CO. 





JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


® The D. T. E. Co., Inc 


Surprisingly low in cost 


73% of Davey clients paid less than $100 each 


In 1927 Davey Tree Surgeons served 17,417 
clients, from Boston to Kansas City and from 
Canada to the Gulf. The volume of business last 
year was $2,400,000. 
And yet for this expert, reliable tree service— 
9726 clients paid less than $50.00 each 
2944 paid from $50.00 to $100.00 each 
2372 paid from $100.00 to $200.00 each 
1687 paid from $200.00 to $500.00 each 
And only 688 paid over $500.00 each 
Davey Tree Surgeons are easily available. 
They live and work in your vicinity. There are 
nearly 900 of them now—all carefully selected, 
thoroughly trained, properly disciplined and 
supervised, and held to a high standard of service 
—scattered over the eastern half of this country 
and Canada. 
The business of The Davey Tree Expert 





Company has trebled since 1923, as follows: 


Volume in 1928............ % 800,000 
Volume in 1924............ $1,200,000 
Volume in 1925........ . 81,600,000 
Volume in 1926.. $2,000,000 
Volume in 1927........ $2,400,000 


This steady and substantial growth does not 
prove everything, but it does indicate a high 
measure of value and satisfaction. How else 
could this personal service business be main- 
tained and made to grow? More than half the 
business each year comes from former clients. 

* Every hour of every day 900 Davey Tree Sur- 
geons are working on probation. Every client 
reserves the right to stop the work at his dis- 
cretion. They must give satisfaction or they 
would have no employment. They will please 
you also. Wire or write nearest office. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CoO., Inc., 107 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephones: New York, 501 Fifth Ave., Phone Murray Hill 1629; Boston, Statler Bldg.; Providence, R. I., 36 Exchange P1.; Hart- 

ford, Conn., 36 Pearl St.; Stamford, Conn., Gurley Bidg.; Pittsfield, Mass., Stevenson Bidg.; Albany, City Savings Bank Bidg.; Montreal, Insurance 

Exchange Bldg.; Rochester, Builder’s Exchange; Buffaio, 110 Franklin St.; Toronto, 71 King St. West; Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg.; Baltimore, 

American Bldg.; Washington, Investment Bldg.; Charlotte, N. C., First National Bank Bidg.; Atlanta, Healey Bidg.; Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave.; 

Cleveland, Hippodrome Bidg.; Toledo, Nicholas Bldg.; Columbus, 30 N. Washington St.; Cincinnati, Mercantile Library Bidg.; Louisville, Todd 

Bidg.; Memphis, Exchange Bidg.; Indianapolis, Fletcher Savings & Trust Bidg.; Detroit, General Motors Bldg.; Grand Rapids, Michigan Trust 
Bldg.; Chicago, Westminster Bldg.; Minneapolis, Andrus Bldg.; St. Louis, Arcade Bldg.; Kansas City, Scarritt Bldg. 


Send for local representative to examine your trees without cost or obligation 
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DAVEY TREE SUWRGEONS 


MarrTIN L. Davey, President and General Manager 
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ELE HINT 


F course, none of us like to be told what 
we ought to do. 


That’s why this is just a hint. A hint, that if 
you want a garden full of such Mums as these, 
for around Thanksgiving time, you really 
should have your Glass Garden ready months 
before hand. Same way with roses and 
carnations. 


There is a book called “Greenhouses As We 
Know Them,” which contains a goodly 
bundle of help hints. Just such as we surmise 
you are wanting right now. 


Be so good as to send us your name and we'll 


gladly send the book. You will be under no 
obligation to us. 


4 
FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OP GREENHOUSES 
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Lorp &/ BurnuamM@ 


Representatives in all principal cities 
Irvington, N. Y. 
Chicago, Illinois Toronto, Canada 
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The Spring’s Earliest Flowers 


N a windy Tuesday, March 27, Adonis vernalis was 

blooming at Hillcrest in Weston, Mass., and had been 
blooming a week. Its petals are yellow, as many as 30— 
largely in excess of Bailey’s 15, and its blossom spread is two 
inches. Five, thick, brown sepals, cup-like, are hid away under 
the corolla. On stems five inches high the leaves are so close to 
each other as to hide stems in the fringe-like wrappings of 
these minutely-cut members. Said to be natives of Southern 
Europe, by one author, and of various parts of Europe and 
Asia, by others, and reported as an April flowering plant, this 
Hillcrest vernalis, in colder New England, has outdone its 
progenitors of the east.. 

On the same date and also at Hillcrest, but far out of sight 
of Ox-eye Adonis, I inspected a clump of the Christmas Rose 
(Helleborus niger) which I had visited earlier, in the same 
little square bed. There were 30 crowded, open flowers in 
December, there were 30 of them, but folded, as if hibernat- 
ing, in January, and in March there were 30 flowers joyously 
open, each over one inch spread. Are the December and the 
March thirties all one and the same? The March ones had 
two excellences—they stood over the tops of the branches 
whereas those of December were amid and under those 
branches, while the paler, early appearance had given way toa 
bright white with a pretty strain of pink. -Was it in plant, 
in sun, in soil, or in what, that in the progress of the three 
months it comes out better and better? 

Another sort of flower was blooming on a bed to the south 
side of an east-west greenhouse, in the Gray Botanical Gar- 
den, on March 19. It, too, had been blossoming for a week. It 
was the bright blue Scilla bifolia. To come upon it was a 
surprise and a joy. Older American books do not give it, but 
Index Kewensis contains repeated quotations of the name. 


This March, two-leaved Scilla was in a favorable place, close 
to the greenhouse wall, on the sunward side, in congenial soil. 
There were some 20 flowers, each on 10-inch high stems, in 
close companionship and, compared with older Scilla sibirica, 
possessed new Scilla qualities. It was isolated from everything 
else, was of the brightest blue, had a corolla spread of over 
one inch, contained a whitish eye formed by stamens and 
styles, was bereft of a multiplicity of leaves but was endowed 
with a multiplicity of flowers. A Danish book gives it three 
leaves, so that it may be either bifolia or trifolia. Each pedun- 
cle has five or more blossoms. One word, “‘riot,’’ describes it 
best; these Scilla bifolias riot in isolation, in groups; they riot 
on perpendicular, uncovered stems; they riot in number of 
flowers to each stem; they riot in beauteous, shiny blue,—and 
they do all this riot felicity in cold, disadvantageous March. 
Adonis, hellebore and scilla are perennial plants. They get 
ready under winter snows. From brown, dark soil their 
protoplasmic parts work up and unfold attractive flowers of 
yellow, white and blue, the joy of us all. The imagination 
in our personality may well ask—doubtless does ask—is there 
anything behind and under this process—this beauty? 
—Semon L. Uhl. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
A Little-Known Verbena 


Please tell me the value of Verbena aubletia as a garden plant. 


Verbena aubletia is a hardy biennial which carries spikes 
of somewhat showy purple flowers. It is not very hardy in 
the north, where it needs some covering, preferably of ever- 
green branches. While the flowers are good, the plant is not 
to be highly recommended as it has a somewhat weedy 
appearance. 
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The Newest Garden Book 





GARDEN CINDERELLAS 
How to Grow Lilies in the Garden 
by Helen M. Fox 


$a new book comes direct from the personal 
experience of the author, her exhaustive study of 
lily literature and consultation with 
many growers and hybridizers. Mrs. Fox 
is one of the leading amateurs of this 


country and has grown at her country |) Gaon |!) 
place near Peekskill, New York, most  [f ||) XOBHES | 
of the species she describes. 1. ene | 
Complete directions for growing all |! ||) {¥ 
of the American, European, and Asiatic {| ||| ~ i 
species are given here. Besides prac Pe ~<e’ 
tical usefulness, the book has a charm Hp ae 














and grace of style entirely worthy 
of its subject. 

Beautifully illustrated with color, line and half-tone 
engravings; handsomely printed and bound. Garden 
Cinderellas belongs in every garden-maker’s library. 


Price $5 From your bookstore or our nearest office. 
Write for descriptite catalog of Macmillan garden books. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY » 
Boston » Chicago * Atlanta » Dallas » 


NEW YORK 
San Francisco 


iim 
GUARD YOUR 
ROSES from Mildew 
and Black Spot ... 


FUNGTROGEN acts like magic on 
mildewed roses and other flow- 
ers. Spray a thin, invisible film 
of Fungtrogen on diseased plants 
and almost overnight Mildew 
or Black Spot is under control. 
Easy to apply. By its use ama- 
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Gypsophila “Bristol Fairy” 


LOVELY, snow-white Baby’s Breath that softens 

with a veil-like mist the bold colors of other peren- 
nials. The flowers are double, produced all summer, and 
the plants are perfectly hardy. 


Strong Field-grown plants $1.50 each 


REGAL LILY (Lilium regale). Trumpet-shaped flowers, white 
suffused pink and primrose-yellow, with rich brown on reverse. 
Connecticut-grown bulbs, large size 50 cts. each; $5 per dozen; 
$35 per 100. Extra large bulbs, 75 cts. each; $7.50 per 
dozen; $50 per 100. 


Our New Catalogue Just Issued 


features other new and popular plants which have proved their value 
—two new hardy Chrysanthemums, a new Aster, two new Gaillardias 
and other novelties. Write us for a copy. 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, INC. 


Box B Bristol, Conn. 








Trade Mark Registered 




















WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 








teurs get professional results, 
larger blooms, sturdier plants. 
No discoloration. 

Fungtrogen is highly concen- 
trated, but easily soluble in 
water. Sprays perfectly without 
clogging nozzles. 

Prepaid, half-pint $1; pint 
$1.50. Dilute 60 times. Ask 
your dealer or send check. 


Write for free bulletin, 
“Black Spot Control’”’ 


ROSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3641 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of companion sprays. Aphistrogen: kills 
plant lice ; Insectrogen: kills leaf chewing insects 








FUNGTROGEN 
contains the nitro- 
genous product 
Hortogen — stim- 
ulates growth. 
Endorsed by lead- 


ing rosarians. 





y= plants, flowers, shrubs and evergreens 
are costly . . . protect them against injurious 
insect pests. Simply spray them consistently 
with Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray—the nation- 
ally recognized standard insecticide for flower 
and garden pests. Powerful, yet harmless to 
humans... clean, easy to apply... equally 
effective out-of-doors or under glass. 


Recommended by the Officers of The Garden Club of America 
1 quart $1.00 1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $12.00 10 gallons $20.00 


Order your requirements for Summer now! 


This summer kill your weeds the Wilson way. . . . Simply dilute Witson's 
Weed Killer with water (1 gallon to 40 gallons of water) . . . and 
sprinkle . . . that’s all. Killa all weeds, vines, poison ivy, ete. 


1 gallon $2.00, 5 gallons $8.00, 10 gallons $15.00 








Sold at leading seed, flower, hardware 
and department stores everywhere. If 
not obtainable at your dealer, write us. 








Dept. E 





SPRINGFIELD NEw JERSEY 
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Native Rock Garden Herbs - 
° OLORADO and the Central Rocky Mountains may be 
I arge ws 1Ze Shrub s considered the region of truly tough alpines, suitable for 
the average rock garden. Plants from these mountains with- M 
stand hot summers and open winters better than do those 
r , ; Nol 
Well shaped, bushy, ‘ ransplanted shrubs from the more northern Rockies. While some of these of this Wi 
for immediate effect Each) (T list may be found in alkaline soil, they seem to grow in any mn 
(Each) (Ten) acid soil, and many of them are found above the timber-line * 
CORNUS STOLONIFERA, 6-8 ft. spread $2.00 $17.50 and are truly acid lovers. Only a small part of the dwarf _ 
FORSYTHIA FORTUNEI, 3-4 ft. 73 . 700 mountain wildflowers is listed here, for it is very difficult to = 
FORSYTHIA SUSPENSA, TRUE, 3-5 ft. 75 7.00 get seeds or plants. In this region there is yet but one dealer - 
LIGUSTRUM IBOTA ([Ibota Privet) 3-4 ft. 40 3.50 who is trying these in garden conditions: | 
Allium recurvatum, Drooping Onion. Pink, June 4-6 
LONICERA TATARICA, WHITE, 4-6 ft. 1.00 9.00 Campanula Parryi, Parry Harebell. Blue, June 6.1 
LONICERA TATARICA, PINK, 4-6 ft 1.00 9.00 Campanula petiolata, Western Harebell. Blue, June ei 
‘ : ; ‘ ‘ : Claytonia multiscapa, Western Springbeauty. White, May 
PHILADELPHUS GRANDIFLORA, 4-6 ft. 1.00 9.00 Claytonia rosea, Pink ene: neg 
Clematis eriophora, Woolly Clematis. Purple, May 
rit Geld tae a AUREUS 1.00 9.00 Clematis Scottii, Scott Clematis. bongs oe, G! 
x ‘ ° : Delphinium Geyeri, Geyer Larkspur. Blue, June 
SPIRAEA VAN HOUTTE, 4 ft. clumps 100 9.00 ae peg Whin Lackenee: White — Ss 
elphini ii, , : 
SPIRAEA THUNBERGII, HEAVY CLUMPS _ 1.00 9.00 Harbouri trachypleura, Golden Parsley. Yellow, June 
Harbouria trachypleura, Golden Parsley. Yellow, June = 
SPIRAEA ANTHONY WATERER, 2 ft. x 2 ft. 1.00 9.00 Heuchera bracteata, Bracted Alumroot E 
You will like our catalog and will find listed in it Flower- pr emnssting om, sey Machete gs: May S< 
ing Crabs, Hawthorns, Named Lilacs, Daphne, Rosa pn 5 ape _rmee™ Yellow yang Yellow, May - 
. —_ . . : ewisia pygmaea, Least Bitter-root. Rose, May A 
spinossissima, Altaica, and hundreds of kinds of perennials, Liatris ligulistylis, Mountain Gayfeather. Purple, September lo 
‘ ferns, lilies, and other charming plants. Mertensia Bakeri, Subalpine Bluebells. Blue, May . 
Oenothera brachycarpa, Shortpod Evening-Primrose. Yellow, June o 
. 7) Oenothera coronopifolia, Cutleaf Evening-Primrose. White, June 
May we send you a copy now: Papaver coloradense, Colorado Poppy. Yellow, May 
Pentstemon alpinus, Alpine Pentstemon. Blue, June = 
GEORGE D AIKEN Pentstemon angustifolius, Narrowleaf Pentstemon. Blue, June Pi 
? Pentstemon caespitosus, Creeping Pentstemon . 
Pentstemon humilis, Low Pentstemon. Blue, June 
BOX G PUTNEY, VT. Sense ——_ — Pentstemon. og ag | ‘ 
‘e . , ” entstemon Fremontii, Fremont Pentstemon. Blue, June 
Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy Pentstemon labrosus, Longlip Pentstemon. bea 
Pentstemon parviflorus, Smallflower Pentstemon. Blue, July 
Phlox bryoides, Pale Blue Alpine Phlox. Blue, May = 


Phlox multiflora, White Alpine Phlox. Lilac, May 
Polemonium confertum, Muskflower. Blue, June oF 
Polemonium mellitum, Honey Polemonium. White, June 

Polemonium scopulinum, Colorado Polemonium. Blue, June 

Solidago decumbens, Creeping Goldenrod. Yellow, September 


F 
t 
: 
Solidago pallida, Paleleaf Goldenrod. Yellow, September f 
Synthyris alpina, Alpine Kittentails. Blue, May a 
Synthyris plantaginea, Kittentails. Blue, May ‘ 
I 
F 
é 








Synthyris reniformis, Kidneyleaf Synthyris. Violet, April 
Synthyris rotundifolia, Roundleaf Synthyris. Blue, April 


Townsendia grandiflora, Easterdaisy. Violet, June 1) 
Valeriana acutiloba, Mountain Valerian. White, April 
Yucca Harrimanae, Harriman Yucca. White, June 
Zygadenus gramineus, Grassleaf Zygadene. White, May. < 
Botanic Garden —Stephen F. Hamblin a 
Harvard University Director. - 
De 








BROOKVILLE Position Wanted by a young woman, to G LO R I Oo U Ss RO CK 





assist in garden work. Can furnish best Pl: 
Gl H d N Ca N Y k of a eee <4 —_GARDENS—— 
en ea assau . ew yor ings more desired than high wages. Hardy Alpine and Perennial Seeds, 
W. T. E., care of “Horticulture. 2,000 varieties, collected from the Vi 
mountains and plains of the world. H. 





Seeds duty free. Sample collection, 


, 15 disti + $1.50; ars., 
Position Wanted, as superintendent or o— , © _ * —_ 


PEONIES LIL A C % culture.” ‘ait "|| Glen Hall Leicester, England 
) : Unusual OLD ENGLISH 
IRISES Gardens * BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 











A landscape architectural service de- 


voted to the development of the less Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 
common types of gardens in the Offering one of the largest and 
United States. most beautiful collections in Amer- 
T. A. HAVEMEYER ALBERT LAHODNY || | | >« Ee ee 
CARL STANTON Correspondence Invited 
Owner Manager Landscape Architect H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 





Office: Peterborough, N. H. Box 12, Milton, Delaware 
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DAPHNE 
MEZEREUM 


Not common but easily cultivated. 
Will grow in the shade or north of 
buildings. Especially desirable for 
planting under trees. 

This Daphne, a deciduous shrub 3 feet high, 
bears rosy pink and very fragrant flowers along 
the stems before the leaves appear in early spring. 
We offer three sizes which will transplant finely. 
The smallest size is economical for woodland 





planting. 

Each 10 100 
46 Morea ces ties $ .25 $2.00 $18.00 
6-12 Mivwec so haw -50 4.50 35.00 
i oe 1.00 9.00 


Lower prices on larger quantities 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vt. 











Phlox Divaricata Laphami 


Some confusion exists in this variety. several 
forms being offered under this name. The 
form we have is very similar to the native 
variety but of better growth and with flowers 
a little more blue in color, One of our 
loveliest May-flowering perennials, it should 
be planted in mass to combine with narcissi, 
tulips, lavender Phlox subulata, and dwarf 
purple or yellow iris, 

$1.80 for 10, $14 per 100 

(Postage extra) 
Phlox Subulata Vivid 


This new variety is the best of the Dwarf 
Phlox, clear ame ‘eas salmon in color and 
compact in 


30c each, $2.50 30 for 10 (Postage extra) 
GRAY & COLE 
Ward Hill Massachusetts 














PLANTING SPECIALS 


OFFER NO. 1. 25 Dahlias. labeled, no 
two alike, 4 cactus, 5 Decorative, 5 
Show, 4 pompon, 4 peony, 2 single, 1 
Collarette, 6 mixed gladiolus, 12 Oxalis 
Rosea. Worth at least $5.00—postpaid 
{OF Wand ncs ce Wea chah es whlcad a's $3.50 

OFFER NO. 2. 35 Dahlias, unlabeled, 
each one different, containing all classes 
and colors as in above offer, 6 mixed 
gladiolus, 12 Oxalis Rosea. Guaranteed 
to please you and to be worth much 
WE ME, 65.60 6% 6s cc ned $3.50 

OFFER NO. 3. Both above offers to 7) 
address by express F.O.B. for .. $5.5 


Catalogue free on request 


Mrs. R. B. Witt, Overback Farm 
E. Greenbush, N. Y. R. 8, B. 111 








Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Hardy 
Primrose, “Flame,” Campanula, 
“Pfitzerii” 

Plants of above 20 cents each, delivered 
Pansy Seed—hand pollenized, 

100 seeds $1.00 
VIEW ACRES, Hamilton, Montana 
H. E. JONES LIST 























Star Roses 


Our “Star Guide to Good 
Roses,”” 100 pages pro- 
fusely illustrated in color, 
pictures and describes over 
200 rose varieties. It also 
tells about the twelve 
roses that grow well 
and bloom profusely al- 
most everywhere. ‘Star 
Roses,”” the only trade- 
marked roses, are guar- 
anteed to bloom. 

The “Star Guide” is 
FREE—write today! 


The Conard-Pyle Oo. 
Star Rose Growers 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Box 27 
West Grove, Pa. 


COUP D eb ahcctere maemo) lelesin 
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Raspberries for Spring and Fall 


fe development of new varieties and a better knowledge 
of how to meet the inroads of mosaic are the chief factors 
contributing to a revival of interest in raspberry culture. 
June and Latham can be recommended for general culture 
because of the bright, attractive berries that are produced in 
large quantities. Their fruit is firm enough for shipping and 
when canned equals that of the popular Cuthbert in appear- 
ance and quality. June begins to ripen its fruit at the close of 
the strawberry season and has an unusually long season. 
Latham comes in two weeks later. Latham, too, is remarkably 
resistant to mosaic. 

For the home garden, roadside stand, or nearby market, 
Herbert will prove very satisfactory. The berries are large 
and of good quality, but they are too soft to ship well. Her- 
bert is hardier, more productive and possesses greater resis- 
tance to mosaic than Cuthbert, and deserves a more extended 
trial. 

Where quality is the first consideration and where mosaic 
is not a serious factor, Cuthbert is still a prime favorite with 
its conic berries possessing delicious flavor. It is a favorite sort 
with the canning factories and preservers, and is much grown 
for these purposes. 

The autumn-fruiting or so-called everbearing raspberries 
can be recommended only as a novelty for the home garden. 
The autumn crop is usually light, the quality is not high, and 
the berries are often poorly developed. La France, or the 
closely related Erskine Park, and Ranere, or St. Regis it is 
sometimes called, may be tried. Both sorts are hardy and ex- 
tremely resistant to mosaic. 


Good Points of the Chinese Elm 


Many valuable contributions have been made by northern 
China to horticulture in the United States, and the Chinese 
Elm stands out as one likely to prove of particular value in 
certain parts of this country. The Chinese elm was introduced 
into the United States in 1908 by the office of foreign-plant 
introduction of the Bureau of Plant Industry. It is now estab- 
lished in a number of places, and the seeds or plants are sold 
by several nurseries in the southwest. 

This elm is very hardy and is valuable under a greater 
variety of climatic and soil conditions than any tree yet intro- 
duced. Very favorable reports have been received from prac- 
tically every section of the country where it has been planted. 
Its resistance to drought, alkali, and extremes of temperature 
give it a special value in the Great Plains region, where desir- 
able shade trees are few. The tree has been doing well in the 
semi-arid south, the southwest, and in many other parts of 
continental United States. It is one of the first to leaf out in 
the spring and the last to shed in the fall. 














CUT THIS OUT! ==, 
Gems of the Dahlia World 








100 Best Varieties, 10 





Boston Dahlia Gardens, Boston 24, Mass. catalog—$3.00 Gladiolus. 
GLADAHLIA FARMS 
SVUVVUUVYUUVUUU Chicopee Falls Mass. 


Choice Dahlias Reasonable 
our choice from 





Only 
Old Fashioned 


(1928) 
Flowers 


Is Waiting for You 


Dahlias and Gladiolus. 
DAHLIA SEED 


Rock Plants 


GROWN BY 


FRANK JOSIFKO 


Madison Connecticut 


COMPLETE COLLECTION 
MANY RARE VARIETIES 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 


\PWAVAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPA' 


Varieties. 


GLADIOLUS SEED 


est grade seed ever offered. 
JAPANESE IRIS SEED 
KEMP’S Orchid Flowered Strain 


Breeder and Grower 
Box 181-F 





KEMP’S CATALOGUE 


Featuring many of the World's Finest 
From finest Giant Flowered exhibition 
Surplus from private stock. 


Hand pollenized, private stock. High- 


J. A. KEMP, Glad-Dahlia Specialist 





LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 
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“I Need Its Help 
in My Gardening” 


In renewing her subscription 
to the “Gardeners’ Chronicle;” a 
California enthusiast writes: 


“I could not do without it, for I 
need its help in my home gardening, 
to help others who ask questions and 
in my garden club work.” You, too, 
will find this magazine invaluable, 
because it gives precise and authentic 
information, also official news of the 
National Association of Gardeners. 
Send $1, check, money order or 2c 
stamps, for six months’ trial sub- 
scription. We'll include the current 
issue gratis, making seven in all. 


522-4 FifthAvenue, NEWYORK 
“The ONLY At Gardening Aagazine” 














Sale of Surplus Glads 


Make bids on lots you can use 
Big Med. Sm. No.7 
Over Over Over Under 
1 in. ‘= 4 in. § in. 


ALBANIA 150 200 
A. W. HUNT ; a ee 
DUOH. OF YORK 50 75 
ELIZ. TABOR | eee 
ELF ise acs Tee Oe 
ELORA a46 2 Gee wee 
GOLD. SWALLOW 50 7) 60° wae 
LILAC WONDER ie ahs. ae -oe 
MARIETTA | a 
MRS. PETERS oat bee 2 ae 
MURIEL coe BOO BED sev 
ORANGE QUEEN ico tes Sn oe 
PINK WONDER tee see ee ake 
RICH. DIENER ike See WE sae 
SHEILA’S SISTER ... ... 75 250 
TWILIGHT as 100 200 ... 
Grown on new sandy soil 


Overhead i ation 
Liberal Count—Liberal Size 


E. W. GUENTHER 
902 Hamilton Ave. Trenton, N. J. 











1928 Catalog Ready 
Iris Perennials 


Rock Plants 


Peonies 


Six Iris Collections 
Four Peony Collections 
Best Varieties Only 
Our Standard is High 


We ship only such plants as 
we would expect to receive 


Hillside Gardens 
Amesbury, Mass. 


























Prize Winning 
Gladiolus 


at Bargain Prices 


To dispose of surplus stock 
from my private collection 


For those who wish a garden full of extra 
choice flowers, but do not want the extra 
labor of keeping the varieties separated, I 
have intentionally mixed about 100 of the 
world’s choicest varieties of Gladiolus to 
make these collections. The labor saved in 
putting them up in this manner enables me 
to guarantee that each collection will con 
tain such choice varieties as Henry Ford. 
W. H. Phipps, Los Angeles, Fern Kyle. 
Gloriana, Creutus Superba, Dr. Van Fleet. 
Giant Nymph, Pride of Wanakah. Some 
of these collections will contain Lacinatus, 
Maurice Fuld, Mrs. Leon Douglas, Ruffo 
lace, and many other equally famous sorts. 
some of which have been introduced in 
recent years at from $100 to as high as 
$1,000 a bulb. There are gigantic flowers 
of crimson, white, pink, yellow, lavender, 
burnt orange; some of the dainty Primu- 
linus are included, also the ruffled and 
lacinated types, so you see this is far from 
being an ordinary mixture. It is actually 
the finest mixture ever offered. 


COLLECTION A 


100 blooming size Bulbs assorted 
above mixture for $5.50 


COLLECTION B 


(Smaller sizes) 


Sizes 4, 5 and 6. This is exactly the same 
mixture as Collection A, but in smaller 
Bulbs. Many will bloom the first year, 
and all the second year. 


500 Sizes 4, 5 and 6, $5.00 


COLLECTION C 
(Bulblets) 


It is heaps of fun raising Gladiolus from Bulb- 
lets; they all come true from the original stock. 
They usually bloom the second year, sometimes 
a few of them bloom the first year. It is an in- 
expensiv? way to get an extra choice collection. 


500 Mixed Bulblets, $2.50 


I issue no Gladiolus catalogue—the saving 
goes into the quality of the collection. This 
Ad. is merely intended to distribute among 
flower lovers some of the surplus stock 
from my private collection on the fairest 
possible terms. 


{ grow more than 1,000 varieties of the 
world’s choicest Iris and would be glad to 
send you a price list if interested. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


Bayside Long Island, N. Y. 
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‘The Rose Garden in Spring* 


Soon after the soil in the rose garden has been leveled from 
around each bush, apply some fertilizer. A very good mixture 
for this purpose consists of equal parts of bone meal, sheep 
phosphate and wood-ash, a trowel full of which should be 
spread around each bush and worked into the soil. A thor- 
ough hoeing of the whole bed surface may be done at the same 
time or a few days later. 

During the early spring period, when dormant bushes 
begin to take on new life, their root systems require consider- 
able moisture but not stagnant water. This is generally pro- 
vided by numerous April showers but if the season chances 


to be an unusually dry one,'careful watch should be kept of 
the soil condition and a wetting with the hose resorted to 
when necessary. 

It is difficult to make any rule in regard to the frequency of 
watering, as at times the heat and consequent evaporation is 
greater than at others. The principal thing to take note of is 
that the soil is sufficiently moist during this period. Take a 
handful from a few inches below the surface and if it is dry 
enough to crumble in the hand, a thorough wetting should be 
given. Do not sprinkle only, as a watering that only moist- 
ens the surface is worse than none at all. Wet the ground so 
that it will be soaked to a depth of 15 or 18 inches; otherwise 
the roots will be drawn up to the moist surface and then be 
cooked by the sun. Lest you be mistaken, dig down and see 
how far the water has soaked. Perhaps you will be surprised 
to find it is only an inch or two. 

Just when to water is also a matter of much importance. 
A good time is early in the morning before the temperature 
rises, or better still, in the early evening, just after the sun has 
gone below the horizon. Plants evaporate more moisture than 
they absorb; hence the cool of the early evening gives the roots 
an opportunity to absorb the water in proportion to the 
evaporation of the leaves. 

Never water during the heat of the day or the soil will 
become baked by the sun’s rays and when evening watering 
is done, do it sufficiently early, so that the foliage will dry 
before darkness or mildew will be encouraged. 





*Fom the “Rose Quarterly,"’ issued by the Syracuse, N. Y., Rose Society. 





LILIUM REGALE 





Bulbs now ready for immediate shipment 
REGALE BULBS 


No. 1 Each 10 100 13 Packets 
7 4 8 in. circum...$.60 $5.50 $50.00 


a 6 to 7 in. circum... .50 4.75 45.00 Perennial Seeds $1 


3 ‘> 5 in. circum... .80 2.75 22.50 Now is the time to sow the seed to 
4 produce strong, vigorous plants for 


5 2 9 8 in. fae. .~ . 1.75 a 15.00 blooming next season. 
ulbs at 10 rates; 25 ulbs at 1 rates " 
Regale Seeds, $1. 00 per 1, 000 BABY Ss BREATH (Gypsophila) Pani- 
WILLIAM SWAN culo. __ Write 
Pine Avenue Milton, Mass. CANTERBURY BELL (Campanula) 


Single mixed. 
COLUMBINE (Aquilegia) Long 
wAknT’ Ga Hybrids. 
LOWER (Centaurea 


Cragholme scentana). Violet Blue. 


Lanceolata Grandiflora 


F Fl. Pl. Double yellow. 
is a synonym for FOXGLOVE (Digitalis) Gloxiniaefiora, 
I mixe 
° GAILLARDIA Grandiflora Superba. 
Qualit Mixed colors. 
HOLLYHOCK. Chater’s Double Mixed. 
, HARDY LARKSPUEB (Delphinium) 
in Gold Medal Hybrids. ° 
D id | ~~ Polyphyllus. New Hybrids, 
iE eck oe HARDY | PINKS. (Dianthus) Clove 
cent 
and Evergreen fiant SHASTA DAISY (Chrysanthemum) 
Material Alaska. White. 
et ane , Devhie, aunet. 
° ny 0 e above at 10c per packet, or 
Our Catalog will be sent the collection of 13 pkts., value, $1.30 
on request for $1.00 
, Our General Catalog for 1928, con- 
Cragholme Nurseries taining a complete list of Seeds, Bulbs, 


Plants, etc., mailed free upon request. 


Inc. 
H. B. Prindle, Manager \ Michell’s Seed House 


70 Bast 45th St. New York 518 Market St. Phila., Pa. 
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Kill the Weeds on 
Walks, Drives and 


Tennis Courts 


Sprinkle them thoroughly with ‘‘Herbi- 
cide’ solution, and it’s done. Roots as 
well as tops will quickly die. Ten times 
faster than hand weeding and better, be- 
cause it reaches the roots without dis- 
turbing the surface. 

No Hoeing — No Bending 
One gallon of ‘‘Herbicide’’ makes 50 
gallons of weed-killing solution — 
enough to drench thoroughly from 500 
to 1,000 square feet. Insist on the 
genuine ‘‘Herbicide,’’ standard for forty 
years. 
Ask your dealer. If he doesn’t handle 
“Herbicide,” send us $2 and your 
dealer's name, for your convenience in 
the future. We'll ship you one gallon, 
safely packed. 

Quantity prices on request 
Write for Illustrated Folder—Free 


Reade Manufacturing Company 
205 Hoboken Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


“HERBICIDE” 


THE WEED EXTERMINATOR 
OneApplication hills Both Tops and Roots 














For Better 
Gardens- 
Perfect Flowers 


You can have better gardens and 
wonderful flowers by keeping 
plants, leaves and buds free from 
deadly aphis (plant lice) and 
similar sucking insects, no matter 
what plants, flowers or trees are 
infested. That is the successful 
gardener’s way—he keeps “Black 
Leaf 40” on hand. 

Easy to use. The small 
size for 35c will make six 
gallons of effective spray. 
“Black Leaf 40” is sup- 
plied by seed stores, hard- 
ware stores, florists and 
department stores. 


Tobacco By-Products & / 
Chemical Corp. 
Incorporated 

Louisville Kentucky 


"Black — 
Wacotne L Cd a 


Kills Aphis P's { @ Ja 
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The New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Alexander, J. Herbert. (Dahliatown, Middleboro, Mass.) “Dahlia 
aristocrats.” “Gladiolus gems.” é 
American Rose and Plant Co. (Springfield, Ohio) Season 1928— 


“The most popular roses in erica. 

Bay roe Nurseries. (North Abington, Mass.) Trees and hardy 
plants. 

Brecks Nursery. (Lexington, Mass.) Trees, plants, planting. _ 

Bristol Nurseries. (Bristol, Conn.) Hardy flowering perennials, 
roses; shade and flowering trees, shrubs, hedge plants, vines, 
evergreens, fruit trees, and small fruits. 

Cherry Hill Nurseries. (West Newbury, Mass.) Peonies, hardy 
garden perennials, ornamental evergreens, shade trees, and 
shrubs. 1928. 

Claudel-Pierrard et Fils. 
France) 

Cottage Gardens. (Lansing, Michigan) Perennials for rock gar- 
dens, hardy borders and general plantings. 

Crow, J. W. (Simcoe, Ontario) Gladioli, outdoor roses, hardy lilies, 
irises. 

Dow Nurseries. (North Epping, New Hampshire) 1928 price list— 
fruit trees, small fruits, evergreens, shrubs, vines. 

Ehrle, G. L. (Broad St., Richfield, N. J.) Perennials—Price list. 


(49 Rue Carno, Raon-l’Etape, Vosges, 


Farmer, L. J. (Pulaski, N. Y.) Strawberries; tree shrubs, plants, 
vines. 

Fight — Co. (105 W. 28th St., N. Y. City) Seasonable plant 
stock. 


Forest Nursery Co. (McMinnville, Tenn.) Forest and shade trees— 
ornamental shrubs—evergreens and roses. 

Fraser, Samuel. (Geneseo, New York) Fruit trees, nuts, fruiting, 
plants, flowering apples, flowering cherries, etc. 

Gray and Cole. (Ward Hill, Mass.) Perennials —rock plants — 
flowering shrubs — evergreens, 1928. 

Hillier and Sons. (Winchester, England) Trees and shrubs, with 
notes on cultivation. 

Hopedale Nurseries. (Hopedale, Ill.) Retail price list for 1928. 

Houston’s Nurseries. (Mansfield, Conn.) “Under the old apple 
tree” 1928 catalogue. 

Indian Spring Farms, Inc. (Baldwinsville, N. Y.) Gladioli. 

Joe’s Bulb Bulletin, April 1, 1928. (Olympia, Wash.) 

~~ Frank. (Madison, Conn.) “Delightful old fashioned 

owers.” 

Lacey, Thomas A. (14 Myrtle St., Everett, Mass.) “Dahlias—best 
standards and finest novelties.” Spring 1928. 

Meadow Mountain Bulb Farm. (Granite Falls, Wash.) Choice daffo- 
dils and bearded iris, with notes on their uses and culture. 

Metzner Floral Co. (Mountain View, California) “Grand prize 
strain of gladioli.” 

Miller, N. A. (P. O. Box 4125, Portland, Oregon) “Exquisite dahlias 

and gladioli.” 

Old Town Nurseries. 
1928. 

Orchard Hill Nursery. (Box 444, Lock Haven, Pa.) Spring 1928. 

Palisades Nurseries. (Sparkhill, N. Y.) Hardy perennials — rock 
garden plants, vines, roses, evergreens, etc. 

Payne, Theodore. (345 South Main St., Los Angeles, California.) 

Peacock Dahlia Farms. (Dahlialand, N. J.) “World’s best dahlias.” 

Pudor, O. M. (Puyalleys, Wash.) “Beautiful flowers from seeds.” 

——. Pere et Fils. (16, rue d’Algerie, Lyon, France) Graines et 
plantes. 

Rock, William L. Flower Co. (1106 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo.) 
1928 novelties and specialties. 
Rose Farm. (White Plains, N. Y.) 

gardens.” 
Royal Palm Nurseries. (Reasoner Bros., Oneco, Florida) 1928. 
Schreiner, F. X. (Saint Paul, Minn.) “An iris lover’s catalog with 
iris map for 1928.” 


(Natick, Mass.) Evergreens and perennials, 


“Good roses for better rose 


Schrool, Adrian J. (421 Bush St., San Francisco, Calif.) “The 
gardener’s book of flower seeds.” 
Shreve, Ralph. (Shreve Farm, Farmington, Arkansas) “Hardy 


wildflowers from the Ozarks.” 

Shepardson, F. F. and F. O. (Mansfield, Mass.) Gladiolus. 

Simon, I. N. and Son. (438-436 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
“Simon’s perfect seeds.” 

Stark Bros. (Louisiana, Mo.) Stark trees, shrubs and seeds. 

Southern California Iris Gardens. (960 New York Ave., Pasadena, 
Calif.) 1927; second edition. 

Sutton and Sons. (Reading, England) 1928. 
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Insist on having 


Genuine Holland “Ideal” 
Granulated Peat Moss 


Since the wonderful success of ‘““IDEAL’’ Holland Peat Moss has 
been established, Peat Moss from other countries has appeared in the 
market whose value for horticultural purposes cannot be compared with 
the Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Moss. 


“IDEAL” Holland Peat is the oldest deposit in the world, finer and 
softer texture, contains less fibre and is far superior to any other peat 
moss in the market. By a new process ““IDEAL’’ Peat Moss is made 
the easiest to handle. 


We receive many unsolicited letters from satisfied customers like the 
following (original on file in our office): ‘I shall use ‘IDEAL’ Peat 
Moss steadily, for the brand I have been using is often very hard to 
pulverize while this is ‘truly Ideal.’ Its uniform granulation makes it a 
delight to use. I spread half a bale today with one-tenth the effort and 
in one-quarter of the time I would have used on the brand I have 
previously used.” 


We are now putting out a large carton for household use. If you 
are not already aware of its wonderful value for starting seed, order a 
trial carton at once, use as directed, and note the difference in the quick 
start and heavy root growth, which makes strong healthy plants. 
Mulch one-half your Sweet Peas and Garden Peas with “IDEAL” 
Peat Moss and note the difference. 


Prices — Large carton delivered anywhere in New England $1.50 
parcel post prepaid. Outside of New England postage extra over the 
New England rate. Large bales delivered free in Metropolitan Boston at 
$4.00 per bale. Ten bale lots at $3.50 per bale. For shipment out- 
side of Boston we will deliver to Boston freight or express stations as 
designated, at these prices. Samples and our “IDEAL” circular gladly 
sent free upon request. 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
35 HARRISON STREET ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


Importers and Sole Distributors for New England of 
Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Peat Moss. 











Build a Better Lawn - 





Make a Richer Garden 


We tell you exactly how to build a new lawn or restore an old one. 
Hyper-Humus adds to your soil the natural organic matter needed to 
encourage a thick velvety growth of grass that will live 
through hot dry weather. Hyper-Humus also greatly 
improves your soil in flower beds and garden. 


Prices F.O.B. Shipping Point 
100-lb. Bag, $1.50 Four 100-lb. Bags, $5.00 
Ton in Bags, $20.00 
Order today—from your dealer or from us 
FREE BOOKLET, “Soil Improvement’ 
Write for your copy 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. 


14 Park Place Newton, N. J. 
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Hyper-Humus Corrects Soil Texture 


“Puts the Too in too soil” Holds Soil Moisture 








You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry 
Cotoneaster 


Christmas Roses 


$1.00 each, 6 for $5.00 
Fall Delivery 
New fall catalogue Kurume Azaleas 


Scotch Heather 


of Rare Roses 
GLORIOUS PEONIES and many other ground covers, rock 
and plants and rare shrubs not found 


commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 


Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 


LOVELY LILIES 
Ready in May 
I. S. HENDRICKSON 


Peconic Bay Blvd. 
Box F Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 





| 


——. 




















FOR LAWN AND GARDEN 


TOBACCO 


“PLANT LIFE” RICHER BLOOM. 
POWDER OR SHREDDED 
$3.50 per 100 Ibs. $3.00 per 100 Ibs. 
F.0.B. New York. Special quantity prices 
NATURE’S WEEDLESS PLANT FOOD 
Rich in Nitrogen, Potash, Phosphoric acid. 


FULL NICOTINE STRENGTH, KEEPS A HEALTHY BUG-FREE 
GARDEN AND RICHER, GREENER LAWN. 


EGBERT & DIRIG 6 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CONTROLS INSECTS 
ENRICHES LAWNS, MAKES 
STURDIER PLANTS AND 
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“LIME CREST” CALCITE PULVERIZED 


LIMESTONE 
? 


BIG EXPERT GROWERS PREFER IT ON 
THEIR OWN PLACES — 


IN CARLOAD LOTS: “We have used Calcite Pulver- 


ized Limestone for years, in 
Carload quantities, because it does its work BEST! CALCITE PUL- 
VERIZED Limestone lasts much longer. About one-third is taken up 
at once and the remainder available for later good. It is an ideal lime 
to use. You can’t say too much for ‘Lime Crest.’’” —HARTUNG 
BROS. NURSERIES. (New Jersey). 


AND FOR THE LAWN AND GARDEN— 
IN SMALL LOTS: “I have used Calcite Pulverized Lime- 


stone for thirty years for the lawn, 
flowers, or garden. There is not anything better. A free use pro- 
duces more and better farm and garden quality crops. ‘Lime Crest’ is 
the best for acid soil, moss in lawns and to open pores of heavy clay 
soil.”"—J. N. SCHWARTZ, Lawn Specialist and Soil Expert. (New 
York). 
PLANTS HATE SOUR SOIL — Plants cannot thrive in sour soil. 
When the soil is sweetened, plant food becomes available. ‘Lime 
Crest” Calcite Pulverized Limestone is so finely ground that its minute 
particles mix with the soil quickly and produce that ideal sweet condi- 
tion that makes paying crops. Send for free sample and name of 
nearest dealer. 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORP’N OF AMERICA 
NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 





























Plant Food“ |[)/ 
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NITROPHOSKA 


15% Nitrogen, 30% Phosphoric Acid 
and 15% Potash 


“A Little Goes a Long Way” 


A complete plant food, three to 
four times stronger than ordinary 
fertilizers. Fifty pounds contain 
as much plant nourishment as a 
ton of good manure. The nitro- 
gen is from the air. 

Apply it early on lawns, gardens, 
This lays the foundation of good 
Then follow with occasional applications of 


FLORANID rea) 


46% Nitrogen—55.9% Ammonia 
“It’s Nitrogen from the Air” 


Chemical science has developed a process for obtaining the most valuable of 
all plant foods directly from the air, many times richer than manure. 

Use these improved fertilizers, they are clean, odorless and easy to use. 

This combined treatment promotes vigorous growth and produces wonder- 
fuily satisfactory results on lawns and gardens. 

Properly fertilizing in this manner produces larger, morevrichly colored 
flowers and more of them, better fruits and vegetables and greater yields. 
It is the treatment necessary to develop velvety deep green lawns. — 


PRICES: 

_ NITROPHOSKA FLORANID (Urea) 
1 Ib. 35 cts, Postage, 15 cts. additional 1b. 50 cts Postage, 15 cts. additional 
5 lbs. $1.25 Postage, 20 cts. additional 5 lbs. $1.50 Postage, 20 cts. additional 
10 Ibs. $2.00 Postage, 50 cts. additional 9% 2. ” erin nee 
25 Ibs. $4.00 F. O. B. New York s. $2.50 Postage, 40 cts. additional 
50 Ibs. $7.00 F.O.B. New York 25 Ibs. $5.00 F. O. B. New York 
100 Ibs. $12.00 F. O. B. New York 50 Ibs. $9.00 F. O. B. New York 
100 Ibs. $15.00 F, O. B. New York 


200 Ibs. $20.00 F. O. B. New York 
Sold by Dealers Everywhere. If your dealer cannot supply, order 


direct. Garden Literature in Colors, FREE. Gives much 
valuable information on fertilizing. 
Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 
Garden Department 285-E Madison Avenue, New York 


] 
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Irises in the Garden* 


F . phcamngh sia we may naturalize many of the beardless 
irises in open meadows the garden proper is the place 
best suited to their beauty. In fact a garden of hardy peren- 
nials with no display of irises is comparatively colorless be- 
tween the last tulips and the first of the peonies. Ease of 
culture, display of bloom, and even their foliage are all strong 
recommendations for their inclusion and though a single 
variety may flower for only two weeks, selected varieties will 
be in bloom from earliest spring until almost mid-summer. 

Although the Japanese irises require extra good soil and tilth 
to thrive, other beardless species and all the bearded varieties 
are suited to the average garden. All the irises form densely 
clustered mats of rhizomes on the surface and hence neighbor- 
ing plants must be either deep rooted or good fighters to exist. 
Furthermore the one thing an iris will not endure is overbear- 
ing shade, it needs the hot sun of summer to mature properly, 
Consequently a large area given over to irises is barren of 
flower all the summer and fall and we find that a clump with 
a possible crop of twenty to thirty stalks is far easier to handle. 
They lend themselves to group rather than to line planting; 
a single three-year plant is far better than a line which has 
either become smothered by surrounding growths or is a 
beaded chain. While in a block the leaf-sheaves point rest- 
lessly in all:directions, in a clump there is symmetry due to 
their common origin and a distinctive verticality that is 
truly decorative. To hasten this effect we may plant three 
to five rhizomes or fingers (undivided clumps usually break 
up) with the growing tips pointed outwards. 


Companion Plants 

Phlox, veronica, and many beardless irises form a delightful 
transition between the grayed foliage of the bearded varieties 
and the height of a hollyhock or a larkspur in the background. 
The tints of Sedum spectabile, the cut foliage of rue, or Bleed- 
ing Heart, and the well-formed leaves of Heuchera or Astilbe, 
make interesting contrasts to one side. Somewhere there will 
be a group of salmon poppies, their dying foliage hidden by 
misty clouds of Baby’s Breath and further on the Sea Lav- 
ender (Statice) or the wand-like sprays of Aster laevis will 
reach far out over the frosted iris leaves. In front use close 
mats of dwarf mint, or speedwell, or the thicker pile of 
Phlox subulata, Clove pink, or Nepeta Mussini,—there are 
edging plants in quantity and all the thrifty ones may be 
used with irises. The hardy asters are perhaps the most adap- 
table of all perennials for close planting with irises and an all 
iris-aster garden is well-suited to those who are absent from 
their gardens in summer. 

The bearded irises require only ordinary well-drained garden 
soil. The beardless varieties with their smaller range of color 
and generally smaller flowers require a bit more food and 





*From “Irises for the Beginner,”’ published by the American Iris Society, and edited by 


R. S. Sturtevant of Groton, Mass. 























FARQUHAR’S 





“Evergreen” Lawn Grass 


A mixture of the finest American and European grasses in correct proportions 
to produce a permanent, velvety sward. Neither pains nor expense are spared 
in obtaining grasses of the highest vitality and purity for Farquhar’s Evergreen 
Lawn Grass. 

For the formation of new lawns sow at the rate of 80 to 100 Ibs. per acre 
or | Ib. per each 400 sq. ft. For renovating existing turf use about half the 
above quantities. 

Price, Ib. 60c; 5 Ibs. $2.90; 10 Ibs. $5.75; 100 Ibs. $55.00 
(Charges prepaid when cash accompanies the order.) 

Other grasses for special purposes offered in our Garden Annual, a copy of 

which will be mailed free upon request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street, Boston 
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Well Kept Gardens 
DEMAND 


‘INDESTRUCTO | 


METAL PLANT 
TREE LABELS 


Simple, inexpensive, satisfactory and 














durable. Weather and wear proof. No 
ink used. Adds to neat appearance of 
garden. Keep permanent record of plants. 


Garden Label—No. 62. 
15-in. stake, interchang- 
able label 14%x3% in. 
Weatherproof. Can _ be 
read without stooping. $3.00 
per dozen, by mail $3.25. 


Plant and Pot Label—No. 51. 

Suitable for garden or pot 

plants. 8-in. stake, $1.50 

, per 100, by mail $1.75; 

04 52, 10-in. stake, 

-75 per 100, by 
$2.00; No. 53, 15-in. stake, 
25 per 100, by mail $2.50. 
tees Label—Nos. 1 and 2. For 
trees, plants, shrubs, pot plants, 
etc. Unequalled for labeling 
Dahlias, Cannas, Gladioli, etec., 


before storing for 
winter. No. 1, 
i. i 
per 100, by mail 
$1.35. No 2, 5x1% in., $1.50 per 
100, by mail $1.70 
Illustrated elevates on request 
Sold by many seedsmen and nurserymen. 
If your dealer cannot supply, o-der direct. 
BALL & SOCKET MFG. CO. 
West Cheshire Connecticut 























$6.00 Collection 


Hardy Alpine Plants 


4 Blue Himalayan Asters 

4 Blue Hare Bells 

4 White Mountain Sandwort 
4 Dwarf Crimson Thyme 

4 Lavender Carpet Speedwell 
4 Running blue Phlox 


Prepaid in U. S., $6.00 
April-May Delivery 


Roderick M. Crocket & Co., Inc. 
Cranford, N. J. 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 


SALEM MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 











The Best in Gladiolus 


EABROOK 
NURSERIES 


Louis G.Rowe . SEABROOK.NEW HAMPSHIRE 





BROAD LEAF 
FLOWERING EVERGREEN 


Shrubs, First Class Collected Stock 
melee ore © Max 
4 ft., a "$3. 50. 100, $12.00 
MOU NTALN c AUR 
2 to 4 ft., nS. $3.50. 100, $12.00 
HEMLOCK TRE ES 
2 to 4 ft., 25, $3.50. 100, $12.00 
FANCY HOLLY 
2 to 4 ft., 25, $7.00. 100, $25.00 
Rhododendron and Mountain Laurel 
seedlings, 6-24 ins., 100, $4.50 
Baled in burlap. Terms, "Cash with order 
W. G. NORRIS & BROTHER 
P.O. Doeville Tennessee 


——. 
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moisture than some of us provide. Their foliage is taller, 
they must be planted further back in the border, and if we 
have the rich tilth that the big-flowered Japanese demand, we 
can select quite different neighbors. Tall things like larkspurs, 
Senecio and New England Asters appreciate these conditions 
while in front I should use astilbe, Japanese anemones, but- 
tercups, globe flowers, and hemerocallis in all its yellow- 
toned varieties. Culturally and artistically these form de- 
lightful as well as enduring combinations and successions. 


Color Combinations 

Now let us see what is possible in color combinations, 
never forgetting, however, that what we gain in bloom at one 
season we may lose at a later period. The easily grown irises 
permit of four seasons of bloom, the first three overlapping 
and the fourth, the Japanese, following peonies in fairly close 
succession. The fact that these last bloom with the larkspurs 
and require special culture often makes it advisable to let 
one or the other dominate the small garden. 

Of the early, dwarf bearded irises that are obtainable in 
white and yellow and violet the deep purple hues are the 
most useful. We have lavender phlox, white arabis, yellow 
primulas, daffodils, and alyssum, many plants in many hues 
but none that are easily grown with a deep iris purple hue. 
These dwarfs vary to fifteen inches in height and even the 
phlox does not produce a more even sheet of color. In mid- 
summer their foliage is poor but they like frequent re-plant- 
ing and if divided early, the new shoots are an excellent 
green. Raise them from seed and select your own colors. 

Closely following these in season but taller and with larger 
blooms come the Intermediate irises which in turn are fol- 
lowed by varieties of germanica and cengialti origin so that 
within two or three weeks we have advanced from the dwarfs 
to the tall bearded that are the glory of the garden. In so 
short a period the flowering of varieties overlap continually 
so that I shall content myself with urging you to use plenty 
of tulips and Phlox divaricata for combinations. Claret toned 
Kochii and orange Trollius is striking, cerise tulip Rosalind 
with the lilac flushed Dorothea, the magenta hued Blue Star 
with the deep purple iris King George V, Clara Butt with 
Bluet, there are endless combinations of tulips with these 
irises. 

The Season’s End 

With the last of the tulips we have reached the season when 
there should be irises of every color, the light ones in masses 
particularly in the distance, and the dark ones in smaller 
groups near at hand where we may study their intricate rich- 
ness. With the exception of a red-purple, often. described 
as wine color, and ignoring the disagreeable mixtures of dull 
purple and yellow, all the iris colors may be said to harmonize 
either with each other or with other flowers. With extreme 
care we can use blazing oriental poppies, but the iris are so 
large and full of color in themselves than many of the peren- 
nials seem mere accessories and we are tempted to use a back- 
ground of flowering shrubs, snowy spiraeas, blush cherries, yel- 
low kerria, or fragrant Philadelphus. 
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How to Make 
Successful 
Wild Gardens 


There are thousands of wild plants in one 
of the gardens designed by Hugh B. Barclay 
of Narberth, Pennsylvania. The bed is com- 
posed of two-thirds Peat Moss and one 
third soil. 


Mr. Barclay says the result has been astound- 
ing. Every plant has flourished, and in- 
creased, Trilliums, Shortia, Galax, Arbutus, 
Partridge Berry, Ferns, Hepatica and others 
are perfectly at home. It is hard work to 
convince visitors that the planting is not 
actually a piece of woodland set in this 
garden. 


The secret is that Peat Moss gives the acid 
condition these plants love. He says he 
cannot say enough for Peat Moss as a 
material for plants requiring an acid soil 
and for many other purposes. 


FAT Mot 


EAT Mi MULL 


The original and genuine is packed in com 
pressed burlapped bales containing at least 
eight bushels, sufficient to cover 240 square 
feet one inch deep, with the trade mark 
G P M in triangle on end of bale. Price 
$4.00 per bale, f.o.b New York. Can be 
shipped from. other large cities at the same 
or slightly higher price. 


Literature in colors, and samples on request. 
Inquiries invited. 


“Gardening with 
Peat Moss” 


By F. F. Rockwell, author of many gardening 
books and William G. Breitenbucher an authority 
on Peat Moss. Briefly and simply gives the 
scientific soil treatment necessary to insure good 
crops of Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits. Fully 
illustrated, including colored plates, 


Cloth bound, well worth one dollar of any gar- 
dener’s money or any who wish to succeed with 
gardens—aAnd for that price it is sent postpaid. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 
29-P Burling Slip, New York, N. Y. 











CALIFORNIA GROWN 


IRISES 


for Spring delivery 
Including CACIQUE, the admired 
MAUNA LOA, and others as fine. 
Catalogue on application 


S. S. BERRY 
1145 W. Highland Ave., Redlands, Cal. 














Irises, Gladiolus and 
Dahlias 


If interested in the better varieties 
send for our new catalogue, just off 
the press. Our prices are surprisingly 
low for such high quality. 

New peony list in July 
THE SAM CARPENTER —— 
Oswego Kansas 


Rock Plants 


List upon request 


Box 278 


CHOICE and RARE 


Poughkeepsie Nursery Company, Inc. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

















ARTHUR C. PERRIN|| SEEDLINGS 


Gladiolus | 


List of 240 choice varieties sent 
on request 


736 Alberta St., Portland, Oregon 


can strains. 


Brook-in-Wood Gardens 
Beverly 











Over 200 varieties from the finest 
English, Dutch, French and Ameri- 
Save time and money 
by planting these. Send for catalog. 


Massachusetts 








GLAD GREETINGS 


A Splendid Collection of Newer and Finer 
Gladiolus Varieties for $5.00 


4 yr Ter ROSE MIST 
CNN GE oe 00 céscceccsesooes Ethelyn 
NINE s..g'5n 0058660000 50 Sunnymede 
12 bulbs of ...... Mrs. William E. Olark 
EEE, nénccveeeusen Crimson Glow 
12 bulbs of .... Mrs. Frederick O. Peters 
SURGE So nceccocees Mrs. Dr. Norton 
fo rrr? Tree Primadonna 


Double Collection for $10.00 
Five Collections for $20.00 


WM. EDWIN CLARE 
“Sunnymede” Sharon, Mass. 
Send for List of 100 “BEST” Glads. 
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New Kind of 


WINS 


P Oo T prizes 


and wins the admiration of gardeners 
who use it. 


“The bulb of ‘Indian Summer’ (a late flow- 
ering gladiolus) planted in a Growell Pot 
produced a fine spike two weeks ahead of 
many of the same variety planted in the 
open ground two weeks earlier. That spike 
zeceived a prize at the Michigan Gladiolus 
Society Exhibition. It was the only spike 
of that variety and spectators wondered how 
I did it.” Zimmerman, 7218 Tuxedo 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Equally enthusiastic letters from many other 
growers reporting setting out melons, squash, 
tomato and other plants started in Growell 
Pots with remarkably favorable results. 
You too may grow prize flowers and vege- 
tables for your own gratification if for 
nothing more, by using Growell Pots. 


MOISTURE RETAINING 
sR 4 OT 
FLOWER or 





Made of Imported Granulated Peat Moss, in 
six sizes, uniform in size and shape, by a 
patented process. Light and inexpensive. 
Do not break easily. Absorb and retain 
moisture, but with good drainage. No root 
bound plants. No wilting. Plant and pot 
are set out together, the pot contributing its 
humus content to the soil. 
Growell Pots insure sturdy plants, earlier and 
better crops and larger yields. Perfection for 
shipping plants. 

Send 10 cents for sample pot 

Write for circular and prices 


GROWELL POT CO., INC. 
29-P Burling Slip, New York, N. Y. 

















Peat Pots 


Moisture _re- 

GROwEL| taining. Seeds 
PUNT ETUSHER OO wast quickly 

in them and 
suffer no 
check when 
transplanted, 
as pot and 
plant intact 
" are plunged 
into the soil. 


Postpaid in New England at each 
and dozen prices. 





Size Each Doz. 50 100 
24in. .. $0.05 $0.50 $1.75 $3.00 
34in. .. .06 -60 2.00 3.50 
Se ae .08 -75 2.50 4.25 
S ss -10 1.00 3.25 6.00 
a 13 1.25 4.25 7.75 


Ask for price on larger lots 


144-page illustrated catalog free! 


FISKE SEED COMPANY 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 

















HORTICULTURE 
The Planting of Shrubs 


Probably the best time to set out most shrubs is early in 
the spring, before growth begins. It is important to lift the 
plant without disturbing the roots more than is necessary, 
and to have the new rlace excavated large enough so as not to 
crowd the roots. Many gardeners work the fine soil in about 
the roots by shaking the plant as they throw in the soil, and 
when the soil is all in tread it firmly with the heel, to keep 
out the air until growth begins. It is always well to cut back 
the tops freely in order to promote a liberal growth after 
transplanting. Choose a damp, cloudy day for transplanting, 
and after treading the soil water freely and mulch with stable 
litter or peat moss. Thus planted you can depend upon the 
plants living and growing unless the roots have been allowed 
to dry out before the plants are reset. This is a matter often 
overlooked. Wind as well as sunshine will cause the roots to 
dry out and they should always be kept covered with wet 
burlap or dip in prepared mud to keep them moist. If they 
cannot be planted promptly, they should be heeled in, that is, 
buried in a trench with the tops protruding at an angle. 


Depth to Plant Begonia Tubers 


How deep should the tubers of tuberous rooted begonias be planted 
when they are to be started in boxes or pots of earth in the house at 
this season? 


It is the common practice to allow the crown of tuberous 
rooted begonias to protrude above the earth. If the atmosphere 
is dry and hot, however, the tubers may be covered with sharp 
sand to keep them from drying out. 


Maturing Period of Common Vegetables 


When planting vegetable seeds or setting out started plants, 
it is important to know when the harvest may be expected. 
The following table has been worked out at the Market 
Garden Field Station of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College: 


Days Days 
from Setting from Seed 
Name Plants to Harvest to Harvest 

BEANS dno as Lane Gai ons 
Stringless Green Pod ......... 55 
A a ere 90 
oc ag 9 oe TR Be 70 
ER Ore ee ee 80 
BEETS Crosby Egyptian—Early Wonder 40 50 
Detroit Dark Red ........... 60 
i) 8 Re tas Sie os 6a eis voces 60 100 
CABBAGE ee eee eee 70 100 
Copenhagen Market ......... 80 110 
STs 6 Fiat's a Ws «hae s 90 120 
Seek « Liw'y GSiw de bap ttwed 95 125 
CAULIFLOWER -Gaewhell .............000. 80 110 
CARROTS so ee ee 60 
Danvers Half Long .......... 75 
ed sd eo shia va 100 
CELERY ky ee 65 120 
Easy Blanching Type ........ 75 130 
I as Bas. Ya 5 oa Sed 110 170 
SWEET CORN Early White—Dighton ....... 80 
Early Yellow—Bantam ....... 90 
Medium Yellow—Whipples ... 100 
FR ai Eg Se Se ce 70 
ee. 0. iow vanes sss ces e eed etaeus 40 50-80 
ONIONS Sets gee) ee ee 70 
Mere ete aa 90 120 
PF Oh Se a uo bein wee can 140 
PEAS ae a ete os Sine, 60 
oo. eS a ae, OR lk Ta 75 
a PB ge ct SAE NE ea a a ae Oe, We 60 140 
RT: 2 ee heb ee ee 30 
RG el ee 45 
SQUASH NE 6 44 6 he i nd Se 45 60 
SE RR ree aie ea 100 
TOMATO NR ae wuz n'a ee b:ewidie dice 50 140 


RN ey eee ee 70 160 
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HUMUS | 
| 





means better flowers, lawns and 
vegetables. At the price sold 
there is nothing equals it as a 


FERTILITY MAKER 


5, 100 Ib. bags, $5.00—-$18.00 per ton 
F.0.B. Stanhope, N. J. 
Special price in bulk, in carloads 
H. B. PRINDLE 
70 E. 45th Street New York 


Send for cultural directions 











Standard Hot Bed Sash, 8 ft. wide, 6 ft. 
long, made in several styles, to take three, 
four or five rows of glass, either grooved 


or made for glass to putty. Redwood, 
$1.40 each; hite Pine, $1.60 each; 25 
or more sash, 10 cents less. Write for 


circular. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14, 
at $2. 50 per box, 50 sq. ft. Ten boxes or 
more, g- 45. CO. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 
Dept. 29, Baltimore, Md 












It is very interesting to grow 
cacti from seeds. Our catalogue has many 
‘weil bargain offers, as we have many fine rare 

Cacti listed. 
< Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Tex. 








TEN CACTI 


suitable for indoor gardens, correctly 
named and no two alike, express col- 
lect $1.00. Larger plants, guaranteed 
blooming size, $2.00. 

Free List of Unusual Plants 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Mountain Park New Mexico 














CACTI TEXAS 
NEW MEXICO CACTI 


SPECIAL 
80 beautiful mixed varieties Cacti, also 
12 Mexican Hand Painted Cacti Bowls, 
for $10.00; 40 Cacti Plants mixed with 6 
Cacti Bowls, $5.50; 10 Cacti with 3 Bowls, 
$3.00. F.0.B. El Paso. 


TEXAS CACTI CO. 


Box 7, Station A 
EL PASO TEXAS 








Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 30 mixed varieties, 
wonderful specimens, $3.50. Included in 
this collection are the Cereus Giganteus or 
the Fish Hook, from which Cactus candy 
is made. 15 extra large specimens, $2.00. 
All F.O.B. Tucson. 


Arizona Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizona 











IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 
(Ground Peat) 
A superior granulated variety for horti- 
cultural use. Frequent importations. Large 
bales $3, f.o.b. Boston; less in quantities. 
Why pay shipping charges from more dis- 
tant points? Write for folder. 
C. E. BUELL, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Boston 








UCKWHEAT HULLS 
“Light as ‘Snowflakes’” M{ylch 


Preserves soil moisture, prevents baking 
and cracking of soil, increases fertility 
adds humus. Easiest and cheapest to 
apply. is 

Folder and prices upon request 


DAYTON MILLING CO. 
810 Main Street Towanda, Pa 















DESERT PLANT CO. 






i] 
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; 
The Pennsylvania MEMOIRS Spectaniencal Species 
| or al Society 
| Porticultural Society Volume 3, Just issued. A volume of 408 Owns and occupies a fully equipped building 
pages comprising 55 papers (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington 
‘ . re a ee ee and Massachusetts Avenues, Boston. In addi- 
invites the members of the rte Fi 4 tion to its exhibition halls and lecture halls, this 
, —— ——. building contains the offices of the Society, the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Fruit Sterility, held in 1926. editorial rooms of Horticulture, and the most 
Society and of the Horticultural Price $4.00 per copy complete Horticultural library in the United 
Soci f N York t k States, with a commodious reading room at- 
ocsety 0 mics a . ALSO AVAILABLE tached. The library is open to the public daily, 
| use of their new offices, at 1600 ne 2. 1907. Proceedings of the Inter- except Sundays and holidays, from 9 A. M. to 
3 7 f 5 P. M. Members may borrow books by show- 
} Arch Street, whenever they are national Conference on Plant | i. their membership cards and may obtain 
, in Philadelphia All the cour- Hardiness and Acclimatiza- | books by mail by writing to the Librarian. 
5 . 


“ tion. 


tesies of the Society will be 


Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the Library 
and to make use of the reading room. 


Price $2.00 per copy. 


extended to the members of the | Volume 1. 1902. Proceedings of the Inter- | rembers of the Society receive tickets which 

oer national Conference on Plant | admit them to all flower shows held in the build- 

other two Societies upon pre- Breeding and Plant Hybridi- | ing. The members also receive, without addi- 
sentation of their membership zation. Price $2.00 per copy. | tional charge, each issue of Horticulture Illus- 
trated, published twice a month. The Year 

cards. PRICE Book, issued annually, and containing much 

1| For All Three Volumes $7.00 valuable information, is also mailed to each 


member. 


iy, Rg 


Any person properly indorsed may become a 
member by paying the modest fee of two dollars 


For further information about any a year or fifty. dollars for a life membership. 


matters connected with the Society, 
address the Secretary, 1600 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Address the Secretary 
Horticultural Hall 











Mass. 


Boston 























What makes a good 


POULTRY |Fiorist May 10-12. New York City. Third National Exhibition of the 

\} LITTER (Greenhouse American Orchid Society in the Exhibition Hall of the Madison Plant Label GOOD? 
Warm-Dry | Work Square Garden. It must be impervious to moisture, 
Deodorizer ‘Unexcelled May 18. Nashville, North Carolina. must retain its markings, and must 


Spring Flower Show of the 
Associated Garden Clubs at Battery Park Hotel. 


May 22. Philadelphia, Pa. Spring Exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society in the Auditorium of the Insurance Company 


not girdle the Plant— HAVE IT. 
Oomplete sample line for the asking. 


THE AQUAPROOF PEODUOTS 90. 


Ship one bale to a carload 
Anywhere in U. S.A. 
































2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
of North America Building, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
‘Iron Fences and Gates May 22-24. Chestnut Hill, Mass. Exhibition of Chestnut Hill Gar- ——— w]LLIAMS’ 
F Ornamental iron work for den Club at the home of Mrs. Richard M. Saltonstall, Chestnut e 
, — - “Del-Bli” 
aes 7-8. Vineland, New Jersey. The South Jersey Gladiolus 

Shawmut Fad Wire Works exhibition at the Vineland Zs Oe en Oe For DELPHINIUMS—A Preventative of Blight 
s, Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 August 16-17. Toledo, Ohio. The annual meeting and exhibition Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 
: Pe: catraRgy mga one H. C. wiLuiaMs & SONS 
y ugust 21-22. Camden, New Jersey. The annual exhibition of the eee VILLE Paes 
0. New Jersey Gladiolus Society at the Camden Y. M. C. A sees =. 





September 13-14. Hartford, Conn. Autumn Flower Show of the 
Connecticut Horticultural Society at Foot Guard Armory. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 





























a nearenae seat, | September 21-22. Camden, New Jersey. The annual exhibition of and Power Lawnmower 
S MMOND' the Camden Dahlia Society at Convention Hall, Camden Civic A Practical, Proven 
Center. pone ae for 
" ouse ~ banites. Tr ty k one ’ “ —-y 
~ NOTE®Y Statement bn ap oe Manage- Florists, Mureerymes, 
: “mee oO, well oe nee ° he i t 
. = | eae =e ment, Etc., of Horticulture Summer School for Study : = » Growers, Pouitrymen, ag 
2. erase As Required by the Act of Congress, of sect gaat pot ee Fee ie, 
it ane August 24, 1912 O 1 Pl 
rs hy ano sues a rnamenta ants 
J MKb-dn-muoeon NEw YO" MiMi Publishers—Massachusetts Horticul-|| There will be an opportunity for a Maplevale Leafmold 
- tural Society, Boston. Editor and Busi- 





limit 
ness Manager—Edward I. Farrington. imited number of young women to 


Itself a plant food of great value, it also 


" increases the activity of that group of bac- 
Ss Uns assed for Officers: President — Albert C. Bur- study the cneee, shrubs, and hardy teria which converts into available plant 
h urp rage; Secretary—Edward I. Farring-|| flowers used in ornamental planting food the nitrogen content of the soil. Its 





Greenhouse Painting 


For pamphlets worth having 














ton; Treasurer—John S. Ames. 
Bond holders, mortgagees and other 
security holders—None. 


at the Red Oak Nurseries during 
July and August. 


Piskeville, RB. I. 








April 1, 1928. Business Manager. 








immediate effect is to stimulate root action 
which is the basis of all sturdy growth. 
Send for circular. 


write to Sworn to and subscribed before a For particulars address $2.50 > wess Ringe Ee discount 
B. HAMMOND Notary Public b : 
wean New Yerk otary Pu ri en Daniel A. Clarke, A.B., B.A.S. MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 


East Kingston New Hampshire 
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KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 


are Trees and 


offers 





-lants of Distinction 


Including Many New Introductions of E. H. “Chinese” Wilson and the Arnold Arboretum 


Beautiful Flowering Crabs, 29 Varieties 


HE Flowering Crabs have few rivals among gorgeous Spring flowering trees and 
shrubs. At the Arnold Arboretum one of the important events of the year is the 
blooming of the Crabs, followed by the showy fruit. ing 
They are of easy culture, and whether planted singly or in masses, give remarkable 
and quick results. Not only are the Flowering Crabs beautiful on the lawn, but they are 
used to the greatest advantage on a large scale in woodland and other mass plantings, as 


The heights following names indicate approximate size the variety 


will ultimately attain. Sizes we have for sale follow description. 


Prices of Flowering Crabs 


each peri10 
1 year (from grafts) under 1 ft.....$ .75 $ 6.75 
NG evn 5 550 6-6 0 oo skeen, ae 1.00 9.00 
GR. anda « oie BONES + Xs oo Ss Mae 1.25 11.25 
I oun v at.¥ 4 s.0.2 io 2 1.75 15.75 
ST Mike 5 Sere emer Se 2.50 22.50 
BREE, as 2 ce eb ced Ce ee 3.50 31.50 
PDA. «0's ndos'e nS he ead teenes ae 4.50 40.50 


MALUS, Crab 


arnoldiana, Arnold Crab. 8-15 ft. One of the most beautiful 
Varieties, originating at the Arnold Arboretum. Very. large 
rose-colored flowers, turning to white. 1-2 feet. 


atrosanguinea, Carmine Crab. 15-20 ft. Much like flori- 
bunda, but with brilliant carmine flowers, 18-24 inches, 2-3 
feet, 3-4 feet and 4-5 feet. 

baccata, Siberian Crab. 30-45 ft. Very hardy and among 
the earliest to flower. Pure white blossoms in great profusion, 
followed by small green or reddish fruit. 1-2 feet and 2-3 
feet. 

baccata mandshurica, Manchurian Crab. 12-15 ft. Early. 
From China and Japan; its large pure white flowers quite 
fragrant, dark scarlet fruit hangs on long stems. 2-3 feet and 
3-4 feet. 

coronaria, Wild Sweet Crab. 10-30 ft. White and pink 
flowers, delightfully fragrant. Native American species. 1-2 
feet, 2-3 feet, 3-4 feet and 4-5-feet. 

Dolga (Hansen Red Crab). 12-15 ft. A new distinctive Crab 
with brilliant red, edible fruit in great profusion. 4-5 feet 
and 5-6 feet. 





Korean Chrysanthemum 


Double Pink Chinese Crab. (Malus spectabilis riversi rosea 
plena). One of the few double forms of Crab and of great 
beauty. 9-12 inches. 


Eley Flowering Crab (Malus purpurea eleyi). A new variety 
resembling floribunda but with larger and better colored flow- 
ers and a more profuse bloomer. 3-4 feet. 


floribunda, Japanese Flowering Crab. 15-30 ft. One of 
the handsomest, bright pink flower buds, white flowers. Small 
yellowish fruit much: like@<by birds. 1-2 feet, 2-3 feet, 
3-4 feet and 4-5 feet. 

halliana parkmani, Parkman Crab. 15-20 ft. Bright rose- 
red, double flowers hang on long slender stems. A favorite 
in Japanese gardens. 1-2 feet, 3-4 feet and 4-5 feet. 

Hopa Redflowering Crab. 12-15 ft. A remarkable tree which 
is entirely covered with rose-colored blossoms in May. Fruit 
is red inside and out, adding to its attractiveness. Very hardy. 
4-5 feet and 5-6 feet. 

ioensis, Prairie Crab. 20-30 ft. The wild Crab of the Middle 
Western States, with large white or rose flowers often two 
inches in diameter and fragrant. 2-3 feet. 

ioensis plena, Bechtel Crab. 12-15 ft. Double pink flowers 
like small clustered roses. 1-2 feet, 2-3 feet and 3-4 feet. 

Mathew Crab. 20-30 ft. Single flowers in clusters, rose-pink 
in color and very fragrant. An American variety, but may be 
a hybrid. Fruit edible. 2-3 feet and 3-4 feet. 

niedzwetzkyana, Redvein Crab. 15-20 ft. Early. A Russian 
Turkestan species, remarkable for the red color of flowers, 
branches, leaves and fruit. 2-3 feet, 3-4 feet, 4-5 feet and 
5-6 feet. 

prunifolia rinki (ringo), Chinese Apple. 15-18 ft. Large 
white flowers, and red, yellow or green’ fruit. 14 inches in 
diameter. Cultivated for its fruit in China. 1-2 feet. 

urpurea, Purple Crab. 15-20 ft. A form of the Japanese 
< oundas Crab with rich red-flowers and foliage. 4-5 feet. 


are Dogwoods and Hawthorns. No group of plants have greater value for enlivening open 
forest parks and the country roadside: They present striking effects when planted on 
parking strips of boulevards and wide city streets. 


As soon as the ground can be worked in Spring is an ideal time for planting, and 
again in Fall after foliage is well ripened. Give rich soil and mulch heavily. Use all the 
water the soil will take in planting. 


robusta; Cherry Crab. 15-30 ft. Very early. Large white 
fragrant flowers and a handsome tree. Dull red fruit. 1 inch 
in diameter. 2-3 feet, 3-4 feet, 4-5 feet and 5-6 feet. 


sargenti, Sargent Crab. 4-6 ft. Very dwarf spreading Jap- 
anese variety. Pure white flowers with bright yellow anthers, 
Scarlet fruit hanging till Spring. 1-2 feet, 2-3 feet and 4-5 
feet. 


scheideckeri, Scheidecker Crab. 15-20 ft. Early. Small tree 
of pyramidal habit with small bright rose-colored flowers in 
great profusion. 3-4 feet and 4-5 feet. 


sieboldi, Toringo Crab. 6-10 ft. A dense low shrub and one 
of the last of the Asiatic species to flower. Dark rose-colored 
buds contrast beautifully with the white petals of the full- 
blown flowers. 1-2 feet and 2-3 feet. 


sieboldi arborescens. 20-30 ft. The white flowers are small 
but produced in immense quantities followed by minute red 
or yellow fruit. 2-3 feet and 3-4 feet. 


sieboldi calocarpa. 8-10 ft. “One of the handsomest (Crabs) 
in the Arboretum, both in Spring and Autumn.”’ Large pink 
and white flowers, brilliant scarlet fruit, half-inch in diameter. 
1-2 feet and 2-3 feet. ; 


spectabilis, Chinese Flowering Crab. 20-25 ft Tall shrub 
or small tree, large fragrant pink semi-double flowers, medium- 
size pale yellow fruit. 12-18 inches. 

theifera, Tea Crab. 20-25 ft. Bears numerous clusters of 
flowers rose-red in the bud and pale or almost white when ex- 
panded. 2-3 feet and 3-4 feet. 

toringoides, Cutleaf Orab. 15-25 ft. A small tree with 
gracefully drooping branches, white flowers and small, pear- 
shaped, red fruit. 1-2 feet. 

tschonoski. 30-40 ft. Handsome tree of pyramidal habit, the 
leaves turning orange and scarlet, white flowers, greenish fruit 
with purple cheek. 1-2 feet. 





Pot Plants, 
Clumps, 


KOREAN CHRYSANTHEMUM, New 
Introduced by Harlan P. Kelsey 


A remarkable new perennial from Korea of ironclad hardiness. 

Large white flowers with golden centers resembling a glorified 

oxeye daisy, often turning to a light claret pink. Forms large 
clumps and blooms in greatest profusion. 


Strong Plants, $2.40 per 10, $21.00 per 100 


3.00 per 10, 27.00 per 100 
7.00 per 10, 60.00 per 100 





Visit Kelsey-Highlands Nursery (nursery at East Boxford, Mass.) and see our great collections of Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas, Mountain Laurel, Cotoneasters, the new Kolkwitzia or ‘‘Beautybush,”’ Specimen Firs, 
Spruces and Pines and the best Shrubs and Herbaceous ‘Perennials. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Owner, 


Our New Catalog is sent on request 


Salem, Massachusetts 
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